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BUDGET REFLECTIONS 


To look a gift-horse in the mouth is proverbially a piece of bad 
manners, and Mr. Chamberlain’s third Budget, which contains 
Something for everybody, has been so warmly appreciated that 
a closer inspection of its provisions may appear a little ungracious. 
Sut there are certain considerations (that seem as yet to have 
taped the notice of the critics) which have so important a 
bearing on the economic future of the country, that they ought 
‘to be stated, however contrary they may appear to the present 
"tide of popular opinion. 
» To all outward appearances the new Budget represents an 
“agreeable compromise between Victorian orthodoxy and popular 
“indulgence. Revenue and expenditure are made to balance 
without any resort to Churchillian expedients, but no provision 
‘is made for War Debt or for debt redemption, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is once more authorised to borrow for his 
Statutory Sinking Funds—a feature with which none but the 
‘financial purist will feel inclined to quarrel, seeing that, in fact, 
‘ast year ended with a substantial surplus of £31,000,000, which 
automatically went to the reduction of the National Debt. 
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Moreover, the estimates of revenue appear to have been made 
with great caution, leaving the impression, confirmed by a 
leading article in The Times, that the Chancellor is keeping 
something up his sleeve for an election Budget next year. There 
is thus little here for orthodoxy, even in its most Draconian form, 
to cavil at. Nor can the reduction of 6d. in the standard rate of 
income tax be anything but welcome to all except a handful of 
doctrinaire Socialists. 

It is rather in the restoration of some of the ‘ cuts’ made in 
1931 that there is room for criticism. The restoration in full of 
the rate of unemployment benefit certainly seems to be justified 
on social grounds; and any economic objections which might 
have been raised against it have been largely weakened by the 
reform in unemployment finance contained in the Unemployment 
Bill. Unless some quite unexpected and disastrous reversal of 
the present trend of business recovery takes place, the new self- 
supporting Unemployment Fund should be able to support the 
higher rate of benefit without undue strain. And, incidentally, 
had the Fund been relieved of the charge for amortisation of past 
debts which is being laid upon it by a singularly inept piece of 
Treasury pedantry, there might even have been some chance of 
remitting a part at any rate of the increase in the employers’ 
contribution imposed in the emergency Budget of 1931. But the 
restoration of half of the other cuts made on that occasion is a 
very different matter. Defended officially on the specious plea 
of equality of sacrifice, it is based on a thoroughly vicious principle, 
because it assumes that before the crisis everything, so far as 
Government expenditure was concerned, was as it should be, 
and that therefore all salaries of teachers, Government servants, 
etc., should be restored to their pre-crisis level as quickly as 
possible. 

Here we are, in fact, approaching the very heart and centre 
of the economic disequilibrium which this country has suffered 
during the post-war period. Considered merely by itself, the 
additional cost to the Treasury of restoring half these ‘ cuts,’ 
which is estimated at £5,500,000 in a full year, is not perhaps a 
very large item (even when its prospective doubling in the next 
Budget is taken into account). It is rather the implications upon 
the wages structure of industry as a whole which are fraught 
with such ominous consequences. For if the Government is 
going to set the example of restoring wage cuts, what other 
employer will be able to resist the call ? Already the railwaymen, 
cap in hand, are knocking at the door, and before long we may 
expect to see industry after industry besieged and finally com- 
pelled to yield to similar importunacies, with fatal results to 
trade recovery. 
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There is room for a large diversity of opinion both on the 
proper function of taxation and also upon its economic effects. 
The old-fashioned individualist sees in it nothing but an evil— 
albeit a necessary evil; the more ‘advanced’ thinkers in the 
social field, on the other hand, even when they are not Socialists, 
look upon it as the ideal instrument for redistributing the national 
income in such a way as to redress the inequalities and injustices 
of the so-called ‘capitalist’ system. Similarly, whereas many 
economists would be inclined (as was also the Colwyn Committee) 
to regard the effects of high rates of direct taxation upon in- 
dustry and employment as comparatively small, the industrialist 
(especially when times are none too good) is wont to see in them 
one of the chief causes of his own and his country’s woes. While 
it is true that a great deal of clap-trap has been talked about the 
burdens of taxation and their hampering effects on industry, it 
will probably be admitted, by most fair-minded observers, that 
in times of extreme trade depression, when owing to the fall in 
prices the real burden upon the producer has been enormously 
increased, a high income and super-tax do in fact exercise a very 
strong deterrent effect upon enterprise. A Government that is 
out to restore industrial prosperity, as an upright and wise 
physician of the body economic, ought, therefore, to postpone 
the restoration of what is, after all, a perfectly avoidable form of 
expenditure until the times really justify such a step. But who, 
quite apart from the more sinister implications already men- 
tioned, could contend that the reduction of the live register of 
unemployment from, say, 2,800,000 to 2,200,000 really calls for 
an increase in the quite adequate rates of pay of policemen, 
teachers, soldiers and sailors, and civil servants? It is impossible 
to avoid the suspicion that in this restoration of cuts (and the 
implied promise of more) there is an element of vote-catching, 
or, if that be too crude a term, at least a surrender to loose think- 
ing and popular opinion, that is quite unworthy of a national 
Government brought into power to save the country from an 
economic crisis. 

For, though it may readily be admitted that the particular 
scales of remuneration offered to this or that profession is largely 
a matter of convention, there can be no doubt whatever that 
during the past fifteen years the machinery of government has 
tended to become unduly costly: the urge towards grading up 
has proved irresistible. Relatively to the rest of the community, 
the so-called sheltered occupations—of which Government service 
is not the least important—have improved their position without 
any adequate reason except the mere force of superior bargaining 
power. Moreover, the ‘cuts’ imposed in 1931 must not be 
considered as an arbitrary lowering of the standard of living : 
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they are, in fact, nothing more than the confiscation by the com- 
munity of an unearned increment due to the continual fall in 
prices and the drop in the cost of living which has taken place 
during the past decade. For the cut in money wages which 
public servants have been forced to undergo hardly compensates 
for the fall which has taken place in the retail price level ; and it 
is much less severe than the self-administered dose of deflation 
swallowed by the holder of Government securities in the recent 
War Loan conversion. 

The half-way restoration of the old level of salaries, which has 
certainly not been justified by the slight rise in the price level 
which has taken place since last spring, is, in fact, pessimt exempli, 
because it cannot fail to reinforce, to an extent which is still 
incalculable, that rigidity of money wages in industry which 
between 1924 and 1929 was unquestionably the chief cause of 
unemployment in this country. For it was the inability to 
reduce money wages, more than any other single factor, which 
made it impossible for industry to adapt itself during that period 
to the return to the gold standard at the pre-war parity and to 
the continuous fall in the world price level. And even after 
the gold price level continued to fall headlong when the world 
depression broke out in 1929 and prices came tumbling head- 
long, wages continued to remain more or less inelastic, with the 
result that the balance of payments became strongly negative, 
and finally the country was driven off the gold standard after a 
futile but expensive effort to maintain equilibrium on a gold 
basis. The abandonment of the gold standard, which relieved 
industry of the embarrassment of an over-valued currency, did 
something to lighten the strain, but sterling prices, after a short- 
lived rise, nevertheless continued to decline. The Economist 
wholesale index, based on I913 as 100, which averaged 893 
during 1931, reached its low point of 82°3 in March of last year, 
and, though during the second half of 1933 prices showed a rising 
tendency which has continued into the present year, at the end 
of March the index still stood no higher than 90. Some idea of 
the fall in wholesale prices which has taken place during the past 
decade may be gathered from the fact that the wholesale index, 
based on the monthly average of 1924 as 100, stands to-day at 
about 56°5. Wages meanwhile have remained throughout this 
period comparatively stable, having declined on an average little 
more than 5 per cent. Thus, in spite of the very thorough over- 
hauling of costs, and the cutting away of dead wood which has 
taken place since 1929, there is every reason to fear that wages 
are still some way from being in equilibrium: 1.¢., their present 
level is only maintained through the balancing factor of unemploy- 
ment, which, in spite of the distinct signs of trade revival which 
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have been perceptible for the last eight or nine months, still 
remains well above the 2,000,000 mark. And it may be taken for 
granted that, unless a very marked rise, of which there are few 
signs at the moment, takes place in the level of wholesale prices, 
any general restoration of wages to the pre-crisis level can only 
result in the immediate reversal of the trend towards recovery— 
a lesson which ought surely to have been learned by anyone who 
has followed the career of President Roosevelt, and marked the 
sudden set-back to trade last summer caused by the action of 
the National Recovery Administration directed to increasing 
what economists call the supply-price of labour. 

There are also other reasons for maintaining a cautious 
attitude in judging the present prospects of a trade revival in 
this country. The improvement in business which has taken 
place has been confined, as Mr. Chamberlain remarked in his 
Budget speech, almost entirely to the home market, and it has 
been due very largely to the replacement by domestic products 
of imported manufactures excluded by the tariff and the deprecia- 
tion of sterling. Foreign trade during the past twelve months 
has shown only an infinitesimal recovery, and, with the present 
tendencies towards restriction still in full force all over the world, 
the prospects of any rapid improvement seem for the moment 
more or less remote; with a general forcing up of wages they 
would vanish overnight. There are therefore good grounds for 
supposing that the revival—which still, fortunately, continues to 
gather momentum—amay be destined to be of limited dimensions. 
We are still very far from attaining the level of activity reached 
in 1929—a level which still left us with something like a million 
and a quarter unemployed. There is little reason to congratulate 
ourselves that we are out of the wood, and that we have reached 
such a, condition of economic security that we can afford to 
stabilise wages at the pre-crisis level. The only stabilisation that 
is likely to be attained on such a basis is a stabilisation of unem- 
ployment at an approximate figure of two and a half millions. 

Much merit has been claimed by the Government for the 
success of its financial therapy—indeed, the legend that it alone 
has saved the country from irretrievable disaster and set its feet 
upon the path of prosperity has been given such wide credence 
that it deserves rather critical examination. Now it is perfectly 
true that at the outbreak of the crisis in 1931 the formation of the 
National Government did much to restore confidence and, when 
the inevitable moment came in which the gold standard had 
finally to be abandoned, to prevent a panic which might easily 
have been provoked by the fatuous ineptitude of the last Labour 
Administration. But it is open to doubt whether, after all, the 
danger from such a panic has not been grossly over-estimated ; 
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indeed, there are quite a number of competent observers who 
would maintain that the real danger of a disastrous inflation was, 
even then, wholly imaginary. It may also be readily admitted that 
the balancing of the Budget (even if it was accomplished in the 
wrong way) certainly facilitated the conversion of War Loan, 
which was carried out with admirable skill. But here again the 
credit attributed to the Government has been grossly exaggerated, 
For any passman in Political Economy could have perceived 
that, in the circumstances, a conversion operation was the obvious 
thing, since its success had been assured by the unprecedented 
magnitude of the trade depression which had brought down 
short-term interest rates practically to zero. The real question 
is whether the financial and monetary policy adopted by the 
Government was, in fact, such as to hasten the emergence of the 
country—and incidentally the world in general—from the great 
depression, or whether, on the contrary, it was calculated to 
prolong the agony. 

In order to understand the issue under discussion, it is neces- 
sary to give a brief and therefore over-simplified description of 
the monetary mechanism of trade depressions in general. A fall 
in the general level of prices creates unemployment, because costs 
and prices do not fall part passu. Wages, rents, etc., tend to be 
relatively inelastic, and it is precisely the viscosity of labour costs 
which devours profit margins, creates losses, and so leads, under 
a capitalistic system of production, to a contraction of employ- 
ment, because the entrepreneur cannot be expected to go on 
producing at a loss. The problem of curing a depression is there- 
fore that of re-creating profits by restoring equilibrium between 
costs and prices—.e., that relation which will keep both capital 
and labour fully employed. Now, it is obvious that, in theory 
at any rate, this can be accomplished in two ways: either by 
adjusting costs downwards, reducing wages, rents, interest, taxes, 
etc., or by adjusting prices upwards by inflation or currency 
depreciation. 

Now, the first of these methods—which has traditionally been 
regarded as the more respectable, probably because it causes 
more pain and discomfort—implies certain political conditions 
which in this country have not been easy to establish during the 
past twenty years. Ever since the war the trade unions—now 
powerfully reinforced by a political organ in the shape of the 
Labour Party—have resisted any reduction in money wages 
quite irrespective of trade conditions or of the effect of such 
resistance upon the level of unemployment. And the experience 
of the country between 1925 and 1929 showed that they were 
sufficiently powerful to frustrate the attempt to bring wage 
levels into equilibrium with the restored gold parity of the 
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d. That attempt was responsible, among other things, for 
the General Strike of 1926, and the deflationary measures which 
it entailed reacted disastrously upon the prosperity of industry 
and upon employment. And when the calamitous collapse of 
world prices occurred in 1929, it must have been obvious that 
the frontal attack on wages would be attended by enormous 
difficulties. Nevertheless, such was the general alarm created by 
the incompetence of the Labour Administration in 1931, and 
such was the momentary prestige of the National Government 
which succeeded it, that the attempt to regain equilibrium by a 
National Treaty of all-round reductions of wages, salaries, interest 
and rents, advocated at the time by Mr. Keynes (and afterwards 
brilliantly applied by the Australian Government), might very 
well have been attended with success, especially after the process 
had been distinctly facilitated by the forcing of sterling off the 
gold standard. But in fact it was never even attempted. Terrified 
by the imaginary menace of inflation, the Bank of England acted 
upon its customary rule of thumb, ‘ when in doubt deflate,’ by 
maintaining a 6 per cent. Bank rate for several months, which 
greatly aggravated the fall in commodity prices all the world 
over, while the Government, with a grim heroism worthy of a 
better cause, fastened on the shoulders of industry a crippling 
burden of taxation and balanced the Budget with the aid of a 
few trifling economies, enormously magnified on paper by a 
series of bogus estimates, and a frenzied reduction of the only 
classes of expenditure—+.e., capital investment in public works 
—which might have assisted the restoration of the price level. 

But while it funked, not without some reason, the deflationary 
method of regaining equilibrium, it was even more scared by the 
only other alternative—namely, the deliberate restoration of the 
price level by monetary measures. Time and again its spokesmen 
laid stress on the necessity for a rise in world prices, and their cry 
was received with echoes of welcome from almost every country 
on the globe—particularly the Dominions. But when it came to 
definite action, to a deliberate policy of reflation, our monetary 
authorities recoiled in horror, and to conceal their fears they 
invented the convenient doctrine that prices could not be raised 
by purely monetary means—a doctrine which is sheer nonsense 
and has been refuted time and again by actual experience, most 
recently by Japan—to say nothing of the United States. Instead 
of profiting by the brilliant opportunity afforded by the release 
of sterling from the crippling chains of gold, or creating a sterling 
bloc pledged to restore a remunerative price level which might 
have included, besides the various component parts of the British 
Empire, a steadily increasing number of countries all over the 
world, they drifted aimlessly, clutching at any temporary 
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anchorage they could find, still hankering desperately after 
exchange stability with the gold countries, like a tiger which, 
suddenly released from its cage after long captivity, creeps back 
into its familiar lair. 

Thus, through its unimaginative adherence to the taboos of 
text-book orthodoxy, the Government’s policy has really fallen 
between two stools. The abandonment of the gold standard, 
aided by Protection (the short-run benefits of which none but the 
doctrinaire would attempt to deny) and cheap money, have 
enabled trade and industry to recover somewhat from the lowest 
point reached in 1932, but the fundamental disadjustments remain. 
Wages are still nearly 50 per cent. above the 1913 level, while 
prices are some 10 percent. belowit. Meanwhile, in spite of the 
savings on Sinking Fund and the debt service, which amount to 
no less than £130,000,000, the total estimates of expenditure for 
1934-5 remain just short of £790,000,000, less than £10,000,000 
lower than the expenditure, Sinking Fund and all, of Mr. Snowden’s 
first Labour Budget of 1924—when the level of wholesale prices 
was more than 50 per cent. higher than itis to-day. The optimism 
with which the Budget has been greeted is therefore, to say the 
least of it, a little premature; but after the chastisement of 
scorpions which we have somehow survived, it is perhaps natural 
that the lashes of the whip should seem a luxurious pleasure, and 
amid the sighs of relief it is perhaps natural for the moment to 
forget the 2,200,000 unemployed. 

It is easy enough to be wise after the event, and, in fairness, 
the critic may be asked to state what alternative policy would, 
in his opinion, have contributed more efficaciously to recovery 
than the well-tried orthodoxy of ‘ sound,’ if grim, finance. To 
those who persist in maintaining that to attempt to raise prices 
by inflationary measures is wrong, no matter how severe the 
monetary deflation which has previously brought them tumbling, 
the answer will, of course, be unconvincing. With dogmatic 
moralists of this type there is no arguing, nor with those who 
profess to believe that central banking policy has nothing to do 
with prices, and little or no effect upon employment or industry, 
or those who maintain that, ruat celum, budgets must always be 
balanced to the uttermost farthing. But to the uninhibited 
intelligence, free from distressing complexes of this nature, it must 
surely be plain that variations in the quantity (or velocity) of 
money in circulation do, in fact, bring about alterations in the 

general level of prices, that these alterations are not epiphenomenal 
occurrences, but are (more or less) subject to voluntary control. 
The problem, therefore, resolves itself into two questions : What 
is the desirable level of prices, and how is it to be attained ? The 
answer to the first question is simple enough in theory : the right 
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price level is one which will keep industry fully (but not over) 
employed, without leading to over- or under-investment in capital 
goods. What exactly the appropriate price level should be at the 
moment can only be determined by experiment, but it is plain 
enough that, to restore profits to industry and to produce a normal 
flow of investment and an absorption of unemployment, it must 
be a good deal higher than it is to-day. Hence budgetary policy 
should be directed towards attaining that condition. The rule 
of thumb that budgets ought always to balance, and if possible 
to produce a handsome surplus for the redemption of debt, is 
obviously an inadequate canon, for, especially in periods of 
extreme depression, heavy taxation exercises a severely depressing 
effect on industry. The paramount needs of the moment are, 
on the contrary, the restoration of profits through the lightening 
of burdens and the encouragement of enterprise. The two 
principal implications of these needs upon budgetary policy are 
inescapable. Halve the income tax and damn the consequences, 
and encourage industrial activity by a generous programme of 
public investment—financed, not by taxation, but by borrowing, 
but, above all, resist the temptation to restore ‘cuts.’ Not 
that there is any virtue in public investment as such ; Govern- 
ment spending is not eo ipso more beneficial than private 
expenditure, but in the ‘dead’ phase of the monetary cycle 
when the incentive of private profit fails, any spending is better 
than nothing: idle capital and idle labour should therefore be 
brought together by the Government and by local authorities 
to generate the incomes which the dynamo of private enterprise 
is temporarily unable to do. And there are plenty of worth- 
while objects of expenditure: ¢.g., housing, rural water supply, 
and a thousand and one miscellaneous objects. The idea 
that a deficit of fifty (or even a hundred millions, for that 
matter) would in the present circumstances lead straightway to 
an uncontrolled orgy of inflation is simply fantastic—as the 
Roosevelt experiment clearly shows; on the other hand, the 
reduction of taxation and the absorption of idle capital and 
labour might very well help to reverse the vicious spiral of 
deflation, within which we are still, apparently, tied and bound. 
There is, at any rate, some chance that in this way we might 
stumble back into equilibrium. Nor need it be feared that a 
rise in prices will immediately make the restoration of cuts 
imperative : there is time enough for that when unemployment 
has been reduced to, say, half a million. The gap between 
wholesale and retail prices is, in all conscience, wide enough to 
permit a substantial recovery of wholesale prices without entailing 
any marked increase in the cost of living. Moreover, the experi- 
ence of the war inflation seems to suggest strongly that it is easier 
Vor. CXV—No. 687 s* 
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to resist an increase than to enforce a decrease in money wages, 
so strongly impregnated are the trade union leaders with what 
Professor Irving Fisher has aptly called the money illusion. 

To the conservatively minded these proposals may well 
appear shockingly subversive, but it has to be realised that the 
days of automatic copy-book finance are over. We are. living in 
an age of instability, of exaggerated cyclical fluctuations and 
monetary upheavals, in which the old rules of budgetary tech- 
nique have become obsolete. What we need is to evolve a new 
technique of Public Finance which will permit budgetary varia- 
tions to become a stabilising factor in the monetary cycle, a 
counter-weight to terrifying fluctuations, which seem to have 
become so distressing a feature of the post-war world. Recent 
experience seems to suggest that in times of depression and 
falling prices Governments should, wherever possible, reduce 
taxation, increase capital expenditure (public investment) 
and suspend sinking funds, and reverse this process. during 
the upward phase of the monetary cycle when industry is 
booming. In fact, hitherto Governments, hag-ridden by a 
false analogy drawn from pirate economy, have generally tended 
to do precisely the reverse, cutting down public works pro- 
grammes in the middle of depressions on the ground that the 
country could not afford them, while launching out, often on 
harmful extravagances, when industry was prosperous, thus 


reinforcing instead of counteracting the fluctuations of the credit 
cycle. It is difficult to resist the inference that if the National 
Government as soon as it was firmly established in the saddle 
had pursued an expansionist instead of a contractionist policy, 
the last two years of ‘ Bleak House’ might have been avoided, 
and Great Expectations might by this time have become some- 
thing more like accomplished fact. As things are, not withstand- 
ing the improvement in trade which has taken place, there 
is a grave risk that the next election may put into power an 
Administration whose wild experiments may make the heresies 
uttered in the foregoing pages appear before long like the very 
Ark of the financial Covenant. 
C. R. S. Harris. 





THE DEADLOCK IN DISARMAMENT 


ARMAMENTS, so some people say, are not a cause of war. In the 
same way there are those who argue that speed is no cause of 
motor accidents. Yet even those unsuspecting souls will admit 
that armaments are a signal of international conditions. When 
nobody is arming, the horizon is clear: when arms competition 
sets in, a storm is blowing up. Just now there is a general 
increase in armaments. This development is the more ominous 
because very few nations want war. The peoples are alert to 
the danger as never before, and are almost solidly opposed to the 
idea of hostilities. It was typical that Hitler, canvassing Germany 
for his referendum, had to reverse his former doctrine and to 
force his reluctant lieutenants into preaching peace and dis- 
armament. No other slogan would have united the German 
nation in his support. The Governments, for their part, have 
other and better things to do with their revenues than pouring . 
them away on the machinery of destruction. The only notable 
exception to this dislike of war is probably Japan, where both 
Government and people are drunk with victory and singularly 
cut off from the current of world feeling. Yet when peaceable 
Holland and secure little Switzerland suddenly increase their 
defence budgets, there must be some strong reason. It is not 
far toseek ; itisfear. All the States of Europe, and many outside 
it, are in terror of war. 

It is the Great Powers which show the new arms competition 
most clearly. Even the British defence Estimates are up ; not 
very seriously up, perhaps. Nevertheless the 1933 budget was 
for {108,946,000 on the defence services. The 1934 one is 
for {113,711,000; an increase of {4,765,000. The distribution 
is interesting: the Navy increase is £2,980,000, the Army 
£1,650,000, the Air Force £135,000. This seems to indicate 
that the Admiralty has not lost its old dominance. There has 
seldom been a greater push for a single arm than the recent 
propaganda in certain Conservative penny papers for Air Force 
enlargement. And it has failed: £135,000 will not shift Britain 
up from her place in the world’s air forces—fifth in numbers, 
though certainly higher in quality. It should be observed, also, 
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that the Navy estimate includes no credits for eighteen out of 
the twenty-five ships in the naval programme for the year. 

* The British increase appears as very mild compared with that 
of some other Powers. Japan’s is the most startling. Her 
defence budget, at £55,000,000,! is {7,000,000 more than her 
previous record of last year, and represents 44 per cent. of her 
total revenue. Most of the increase is for new ships. The 
United States voted £45,000,000 in June 1933 for new naval 
construction ; and in February the Senate accepted a Bill for 
some {125,000,000 to be spent on 102 ships. This will bring 
the navy up to the full London Treaty limit, and, taken in 
conjunction with the concentration of the American fleet in the 
Pacific, it is a sinister portent. Japan and the United States 
are engaged in an exchange of diplomatic compliments. But 
it will take more ambassadorial courtesies to undo the effect of 
all this ship-building. 
wy France is relatively economical ; her naval estimates are only 
up a paltry £670,000. But it is reported that there is to be a 
credit of some £28,000,000 outside the usual budget, to be spent 
partly on frontier defence, partly on liquid fuel deposits for the 
navy, and partly on air force reorganisation. Germany has a 
much greater relative increase ; her estimates are up by nearly 
a third. At {54,015,000 they show an increase of £17,850,000. 
Two and a half millions of this goes to the navy ; nearly nine to 
the army, six and a half to the air: Even on Herr Hitler’s 
explanations that the Nazi armies, which are quite unmilitary, 
account for the extra army expenditure, and that the air estimate 
is only a subsidy to civil aviation, this is a sensational rise. And, 
in fact, nobody out of Bedlam believes his explanations. France 
says flatly and publicly that the money is being spent on arma- 
ments forbidden by the Peace Treaties; and Freiherr von 
Neurath’s statement that Germany means to anticipate the 
expected results of the disarmament negotiations are at least 
half of an admission that France is right. 

It is against this background that the recent disarmament 
negotiations now brought to a close by the French memorandum 
of April 17th, have been carried on. Small wonder that The 
Times (which says nothing unadvisedly) has substituted for 
‘disarmament ’ the phrase ‘ regulation of arms.’ What can be 
gathered of the prospect is far from encouraging. Little enough 
can be gathered, since for far too long the problem has been dealt 
with by ‘ private conversations.’ During the last phase, after 
Germany left Geneva, this was inevitable. The nations could 
hardly discuss disarmament at a conference with Germany 


1 Sums translated from other currencies are given in pounds calculated at 
gold value. 
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missing. But the secret negotiations had set in long before, 
and had their usual results of misunderstanding and retro- 
gression. In October they produced the proposals of Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States, including the provision that 
disarmament should be in two stages—the first setting up inter- 
national supervision while Germany and France equalised their 
army systems, the second to cover the disarmament of the ‘ armed 
Powers’ if they judged that all was well. That was a silly 
suggestion, since it was obvious that Germany would reject it. 
Moreover, it offered her a pretext for saying that her promised 
equality was being delayed and for breaking up the Conference. 
In fact, the pretext was totally insincere. The Germans knew 
very well that if they had argued their case for immediate reduc- 
tion before the Conference, they would have won within a week. 
Their real motive seems to have been to gain a free hand for 
Germany in bargaining for rearmament. 

This procedure of secrecy in a multilateral negotiation deserves 
serious thought. It is liked by older professional diplomats 
because they were trained in it, and are too lazy to acquire a new 
technique. It is liked by politicians who have little to offer, or 
who want to defend a thesis which will not bear public knowledge. 
It thus affords cover both for impotence and for recalcitrance. 
It has, however, disadvantages. Personality counts for far more 
than reason in such dealings ; the man with the strongest will 
gets his way. Thus the October scheme of the Western Powers 
and the British memorandum of January were both sponsored by 
Sir John Simon. The first bore the unmistakable brand of 
French policy ; the second was obviously pro-German. British 
influence, even if it did not give leadership, might have been 
expected to hold a true balance. But of leadership there was no 
trace; of balance very little. Again, the October fiasco was 
followed by unedifying recriminations between Sir John Simon 
and Freiherr von Neurath. Their details are best forgotten; they 
amounted to an impression of misleading statement felt by each 
Foreign Minister. Such impressions are unfortunately often left 
by unrecorded meetings. Lastly, secret negotiations never are 
secret. There is always leakage—often deliberate. In any case, 
the rumours set about do more damage than open controversy. 

Public negotiation is very difficult. It demands enormous 
skill, patience, and a combination of stiffness in principle with 
adaptability in detail which are rarely found. But it brings to 
bear upon the problem discussed any amount of criticism and 
suggestion. Criticism makes it difficult to maintain a bad policy ; 
and suggestion is invaluable. Every student of international 
affairs knows that constructive ideas normally spring from 
unofficial sources ; Foreign Offices are too cautious, and Cabinets 
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too passionate to think. In a world problem like disarmament, 
too, it is of primary importance to enlist all Governments. Some 
Great Powers are apt to talk of the smaller States as though they 
were midges—irritating, but unimportant. Yet the lesser 
Powers include a far larger number of able men than the Great 
Powers do at present; and few will deny that any capacity 
which is available is needed for disarmament. The weaker 
States, besides, are vitally interested in the collective system ; 
their very existence depends upon its validity. They therefore 
really want disarmament, whereas the big States suffer the 
intermittent delusion that they are strong enough to save them- 
selves. The collective support of the lesser nations—which has 
considerable importance—is thus given to any sincere effort 
for progress. It was not for nothing that in the early days of 
the Conference the leaders among the lesser Powers were known 
as the ‘ Straight Eight,’ and those among the Great Powers as 
the ‘ Crooked Five.’ 

It may beconsidered as evidential in this examination of method 
that there has been only one major agreement in the Disarmament 
Conference so far, and that is the decision to standardise Con- 
tinental land armies on a basis of short-term conscription. This 
was won by the persistence of M. Pierre Cot, the brilliant young 
French delegate, in week after weary week of public debate. 

But that was in 1932, and now we are in 1934, with agreement 
further off than ever. Why is it that the British memorandum 
has received such perfunctory attention abroad ? Why was Mr. 
Anthony Eden, in spite of the liking and respect inspired by his 
friendliness and integrity, unable to bring France and Germany 
into line? Why has the Bureau of the Conference met only to 
hear a summary of divergencies from Mr. Henderson and to 
readjourn? The difficulties, as ever, fell into two classes— 
technical and political. Technical problems are entirely a matter 
of good-will. The whole of military technique is an artificial 
creation ; man made it, and man can regulate it if he will. It is 
imbecile to talk as if tanks and bombing planes were acts of God 
(though they have some outward resemblance to acts of Satan.) 
The trouble here is that no Great Power, save Italy during Signor 
Grandi’s Foreign Secretaryship, has faced technical disarmament 
honestly. The Conference could have accepted the Italian’s 
suggestions and ordered the experts to produce a plan by which 
all States should be deprived of weapons useful for aggression, 
as Germany was in 1919. Instead, the Powers wet-blanketed 
that proposal, instructed their experts to block it, and have 
produced a long string of plans ; all their proposers 

Condoning sins that they’re inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
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For instance, Britain is responsible for the Draft Convention 
now before the Conference. Her original proposals of March 
1933 are modified by the Memorandum of January 1934. The 
revised’ scheme provides for short-service conscript armies for 
the Continent; a maximum calibre of mobile land guns of 
6-1 inches; a maximum size of tanks, eventually, of 16 tons. 
The Disarmament Commission which is to supervise the fulfil- 
ment of the Convention is to inquire into the total abolition of 
military aviation and control of civil aviation; meantime, 
bombing from the air should be prohibited and fighting aircraft 
limited. Naval limitation falls to be reconsidered in 1935 under 
the London Treaty. Now, this plan contains two advances upon 
the 1933 draft. The first is the acceptance of regular, automatic 
international supervision of any agreed limitations. The second 
is the tacit disappearance of the reservations of the right to bomb 
from the air for police purposes in ‘ outlying regions.’ Reason, 
applied by France, produced the first change, and public opinion 
at home the second. 

But it still has astonishing gaps. It is easy and pleasant for 
Britain to propose immediate scrapping of 20-ton tanks. We 
only have one, so it seems, and it is a dud. Nor does the Staff 
crave for 16-ton tanks. But the War Office dotes on light 
tanks—for the good but transitory reason that at present we 
make the best ones. So Lord Hailsham asserts in the House of 
Lords that tanks are purely defensive, and Britain proposes that 
the Disarmament Commission should examine the problem for 
three years. Meantime, Germany is to be allowed 6-ton tanks, 
apparently unlimited in number. Again, the British plan omits 
any mention of control of arms manufacture, or of budgetary 
limitation. Yet France has tabled a scheme, which seems 
entirely practicable, for national limitation and international 
supervision of arms manufacture. And budgetary limitation is 
one of the few methods of control which the experts have already 
reported on as feasible. 

Britain is only one of the Powers engaged in this elaborate 
contre-danse : ‘ Down the middle, Circle back to back, and Up 
again.’ Since January five Powers—Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy and the United States—have emitted a dozen Notes. It is 
extremely difficult to unravel them and to discover exactly what 
those Governments are at; and there is no indication at all of 
the views of the remaining sixty nations of the world. France 
and Germany, in particular, have produced a series, whose 
diplomatic jargon scarcely veils fear and irritation on one side 
and threat on the other. It is unnecessary to give much technical 
detail here, for the terms offered vary constantly. France is 
willing to go far in disarmament, especially in the air; offering 
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semi-abolition of her aircraft in exchange for international control 
of civil aviation, and total abolition if a small force of fighting 
planes is established. But she insists upon supervision—by a 
permanent Commission sitting at Geneva. It should be noted, 
however, that the plan that this Commission should consist of 
one representative of each State party to the Convention is a 
mistake. Government representatives, whether civil or military, 
make poor members of political commissions. Everything they 
say is regarded as official policy, so that they tend to say nothing 
to any purpose. The Permanent Armaments Commission of 
the League, appointed on those lines, has set a high standard of 
dignified nullity. Working League commissions are those which 
are stiffened by men who are free from governmental control. 

France, however, still sticks to the idea of a two-stage con- 
‘vention by which the German conversion of the Reichswehr and 
international supervision are to be effected before the armed 
Powers begin reducing the weapons which are to be prohibited. 
To this Germany objects with passion ; she has even passed the 
stage of claiming that reduction should begin simultaneously 
with her conversion and acquisition of arms for the new army, 
and has declared that she does not believe that France means to 
disarm at all, and that she must therefore demand equality by 
increased arms, beginning with a conscript force of 300,000 men. 
The British draft had suggested 200,000 for the German and the 
French home armies. 

There are other quarrels. Germany wants the French 
colonial army, or such portion of it as is available for European 
service, to count as part of her forces ; and also some consideration 
of trained reserves. France declares that the German ‘ para- 
military ’ formations should be reckoned in Germany’s resources. 
Germany retorts that the ‘ political soldiers of the Third Reich ’— 
that is, the S.A. and S.S. Nazi troops—are not military ; but they 
can be supervised if similar armies elsewhere are too. (Does this 
mean international control of the Camelots du Roi?) The serious 
gap in the German case is the refusal to talk about air control. 
One must, indeed, pity poor Herr Hitler in this matter. He 
may want air disarmament, but how can he fly in the face of 
General Goring? The most embittered dispute is over super- 
vision. The German repudiation of control, except when they 
are already acquiring equipment for the new forces, lends con- 
firmation to the French position quoted by Mr. Henderson at 
the Conference. ‘ Published documents show [says the French 
note] that the German army, as regards organisation, effectives, 
and material, already possesses resources incompatible with the 
provisions of the Treaties.’ 

Matters have now been brought to a head by the last French 
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note, published in the White Paper [Cmd. 4559], which declares 
that the German Government wishes ‘to impose its wish to 
continue every form of rearmament within limits of which it 
claims to be the sole judge in contempt of the provisions of the 
Treaty,’ and that it has therefore ‘ made impossible the negotia- 
tions the basis of which it has by its own act destroyed.’ Before 
seeking to discover whether sufficiently efficacious guarantees of 
execution of the proposed Disarmament Convention can be agreed 
on—the subject of inquiries addressed to the French Ambassador 
by Sir John Simon—France ‘ must place in the forefront of her 
preoccupations the conditions of her own security, which, more- 
over, she does not separate from that of other interested Powers,’ 
and she is unable to abandon ‘ the essential and necessary condi- 
tion’ of Germany’s return to the League of Nations as a pre- 
requisite to the signing of a disarmament convention—evidently 
a direct rejoinder to the memorandum of the German Govern- 
ment dated April 16 stating, that Germany’s return to the 
League can only be dealt with after the solution of the question 
of disarmament and, above all, of her equality of rights. The 
French note concludes by declaring that it is the duty of the 
Disarmament Conference to resume its work ‘at the point at 
which the Conference left it when it invited Governments to 
proceed to an exchange of views outside the Conference which 
have not produced a result.’ The deadlock for the moment 
therefore appears to be complete. 

It is here that the technical difficulties, which are capable of 
solution, tiresome as they may be, connect with the political 
crisis, which is extremely serious. It is three-sided and concerns 
primarily Germany, France and Britain. The German aspect is 
rearmament. The moral case of the Reich for the abolition of 
discrimination between victors and vanquished is unanswerable. 
Even from the angle of pure expediency, it is madness to prolong 
a condition which embitters a fighting nation. Besides, the 
question is settled. The Western Powers in December 1932 
admitted Germany’s right to equality once for all. If, therefore, 
the armed Powers do not mean to reduce to Germany’s level, 
Germany has an admitted right to arm up to their level—so 
she claims, while reiterating that she is perfectly prepared to 
disarm completely, doing without any arm which the other 
Powers abolish. 

The trouble is that Germany’s good faith is suspect. All the 
world knows that she is armed far above the Peace Treaty level. 
If ‘she were not, she would welcome international supervision, 
however one-sided, for it could only vindicate her innocence of 
clandestine arming. More than that, the Governments cannot 
attach much importance to Herr Hitler’s eloquence about his 
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love for peace. Nobody imagines he wants war now, while 
Germany is only part-armed. Far better for him to bide his 
time, till the French alliances disintegrate of themselves. Better 
still to aid the process, as by the non-aggression Treaty with 
Poland, which contains nothing that Locarno did not contain, 
but is no doubt a soothing gesture. But the consistently 
militarist and aggressive doctrine of the Nazi Party cannot be 
forgotten, nor its inculcation of intolerance, vainglory, and 
megalomaniac nationalism—nor the bellicose character of 
dictatorship itself, demonstrated at this moment by the rivalry 
of Hitler and Mussolini for control of the Danube Basin. Most 
of all, German professions fail before the test of the League of 
Nations. Inside it Germany behaved like a petty backward 
country, not like a Great Power. She was perpetually seeking 
her own advantage, and never grasped the rudiments of co-opera- 
tion for the general good. And when she could have enlisted the 
vast majority of States in her support in negotiating a fair 
disarmament plan, she preferred to leave the Conference. If 
Nazi Germany really wants peace, why has she done her best 
to smash the League? It has served German interests, 
when they coincided with those of international justice, again 
and again, and it is, after all, the only working peace system in 
existence. 

In fact, the German Government is unconvincing when it 
writes that it ‘cannot see how the adjustment of Germany’s 
armaments to the requirements of her security and their partial 
adjustment to the level of the armaments of neighbouring States 
could lead to a general increase in armaments, and be the starting- 
point of an armaments race.’ The Germans are well aware 
that a Reich armed to the level of France, and informed by 
the Nazi spirit, could be justly considered a menace by all its 
neighbours. 

From this follows the French angle of the political triangle— 
the demand for guarantees. As France puts it, this is justi- 
fied and moderate. For general purposes of security against 
aggression she wants a reaffirmation of the Covenant. For a 
disarmament convention she demands a definite cut-and-dried 
agreement to apply coercion, by increasing stages, to any State 
judged by the Disarmament Commission as arming in violation 
of its pledges. Finally, she insists that Germany should return 
to the League of Nations as part of the disarmament agreement. 
But France is not so sensible in saying that she cannot ‘ legalise’ 
the rearmament of Germany while France disarms. How does 
she propose to prevent German rearmament ? The French and 
Polish General Staffs are said to have considered, and rejected, 
a preventive war. In any case, the French people would refuse 
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to fight one. It is impossible, now, to stop German rearma- 
ment—up to equality. The only question is whether equality 
will be expressed in terms of large or small armaments. 

Britain holds the pass where the trails to disarmament and 
security join. She wants disarmament, and it is largely due to a 
decade of her work in the League that concrete measures of 
reduction are being discussed now. She has also championed 
the right of the defeated Powers to equality. But she has a 
strong, dull-witted reluctance to pa for the peace which dis- 
armament would bring. This dead patch in the political con- 
sciousness of Britain is queer, but it is real. It may be due toa 
century of easy accidental world power, when nobody interfered 
with our command of the seas. It certainly is the older men who 
live in a nineteenth-century dream in which Britain is visioned 
as great, and safe, and irresponsible. But, after all, this is the 
twentieth century. Greatness does not consist in the quantity 
of Imperial acreage, but in the quality of Imperial policy. Safety 
is gone—for ever. One single incident shows how utterly it has 
vanished. The Government of Brazil recently asked for tenders 
for a new cruiser fleet. Firms from twenty-two different countries 
competed for the order. Not only has Britain’s old unrivalled 
command of the sea gone, but all over the world fleets may be 
built against her. 

The British Government may hate the idea, but the chance 
of safety must be bought, and the price is international responsi- 
bility. To some degree this has been admitted. The January 
memorandum proposes that in case of a breach, or threat of 
breach, of the Disarmament Convention, the States parties to it, 
or the Disarmament Commission, may report it. The Govern- 
ments are to consult, the object being ‘ to exchange views as to 
the steps to be taken for the purpose of restoring the situation ’ 
and maintaining the Convention in operation. 

To this France has tartly replied: ‘General affirmations, 
however great may be the honesty of those who express them, 
cannot suffice.’ She has asked for agreement that pressure should 
be brought to bear upon any State breaking the Convention, and 
that common action should be used to defend any State threatened 
by the violation. There have been further negotiations between 
France and Britain to ascertain how France means to frame her 
proposed guarantees ; but the discussion of this question has now 
been terminated, for the moment at any rate, by the French Note 
of April 17. 

Britain, for all her slowness, has not shown herself ineducable 
in the politics of disarmament. She realises the consequences of 
her proposals a year or two after she makes them. There are 
signs that the Government is thinking about guarantees, perhaps 
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sufficient signs to justify Mr. Henderson’s remark to the Bureau 
of the Conference : 

The president ventures to think it ought to be possible to agree on a 
comprehensive system of guarantees of execution providing measures to 
be taken by the Permanent Disarmament Commission after due consulta- 
tion ; these measures varying in proportion to the gravity of the breaches 
of the Convention. 

The position, therefore, is this: If Britain will not guarantee 
disarmament, France will not disarm. If France will not disarm, 
Germany will rearm to equality, if not to superiority. There is 
only one end to the tangled skein of disarmament, and Britain 
holds that end. If we do not unravel it, nobody can. 

We have three gifts to give. One is the main contribution to 
security: guarantee of action against the violation of disarma- 
ment. Economic pressure, beginning with cutting off supply of 
arms, and stiffening up to complete boycott of export to the 
culprit by all other States, should be amply effective. We have 
the assurance of the United States that they will not interfere 
with such a boycott. Secondly, there are minor guarantees of 
efficiency, which we still withhold—principally the control of 
private manufacture of arms and budgetary limitation. Thirdly, 
it still remains true that the bolder the offer of disarmament, the 
more likely it is to succeed. It would be far easier to abolish 
military aviation than to limit it; and far easier to prohibit 
tanks than to reduce them. 

Nothing in this problem is more ludicrous than the attitude 
of politicians who moan about the ‘ sacrifices demanded from 
Britain.’ There is no question of sacrifice here ; it is a matter of 
giving away a non-existent isolation, and arms with which we 
cannot defend ourselves, and can and probably will be attacked, 
in exchange for peace and security. For, after all, what are the 
alternatives before the world to-day ? Chaos is come again. The 
refusal of the European Powers, and especially of Britain, to 
carry out their pledges under the Covenant and force Japan to 
stop attacking China have reduced the international situation to 
anarchy. It is impossible to exaggerate this ; it is only necessary 
to look at the Far East, where Japan is preparing for a general 
war, and Russia has double-tracked the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
and is massing aeroplanes for the ‘ 1936 war’ to realise it. The 
construction of world peace can be abandoned ; in which case it 
is only necessary to abandon disarmament. Then the nascent 
arms competition will rapidly swell to bursting point, and we 
shall all perish in the general ruin. And serve us right! Or the 
Governments may try to impose a sort of moratorium in arms. 
This is the Italian proposal. They declare that it is clear that the 
armed Powers do not mean to disarm ; ‘ the capital and practical 
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question is no longer to prevent German rearmament, but to 
make sure that it does not take place under no regulation and 
control.’ Italy therefore suggests limitation of the forces of the 
armed Powers at the present status quo, and rearmament of Ger- 
many under her right to equality. This plan is slightly better 
than unregulated competition. Not much, for the world, spending 
£1,000,000,000 a year on armaments, is monstrously over-armed. 
The mass of superfluous war material will find its natural use at 
the latter end. 

The third alternative remains: disarmament. It is not easy. 
It inspires the second-rate with that hateful weariness felt by 
men for a venture for which they have neither the wits nor the 


courage. 
Oh see ye not that narrow road, 


Sae thick beset wi’ thorns and briars ? 
That is the path of righteousness, 
Though after it but few enquires. 


Most politicians would rather consign their countries to the 
flames of destruction than make the mental effort necessary to 
save them. Disarmament, too, involves for Britain the recogni- 
tion that world power carries with it the burden of world respon- 
sibility. But it would mean a respite from the terror which 
sickens the peoples—a relaxation of the nerves, a pause in which 


the recurrent quarrels of the nations could be dealt with by 
sanity and justice. Most of all, it would enable men to begin 
again from a firmer foundation the building of world peace. But 
the sand in the glass of opportunity is running out fast. 


FREDA WHITE. 
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AUSTRALIA—PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT 


For more than three years Australia has received full publicity 
in the British Press. Her financial experiments have been 
watched with close interest, and her attitude to the Ottawa 
Agreements carefully followed. She has been given full meed of 
British sympathy and admiration. Therefore the recent publica- 
tion by Professor Copland (an Australian economist of wide 
reputation) of his Alfred Marshall Lectures? delivered in Cam- 
bridge. during the autumn of last year are peculiarly topical. 
With these and other experiences of both past and present it 
becomes worth while to look ahead. Relieved Australian poli- 
ticians and careful company chairmen addressing depressed share- 
holders have so far spoken in cautious outlines. No serious 
Australian man of affairs, whether in industry or in politics—or 
in both, as some are—believes that prosperity has yet returned. 
Indeed, men of this type are bent on working out what place 
Australia may be able to attain in a new world, and have com- 
pletely rid themselves of the old belief that their country can 
maintain standards of life without strict relation to the rest of a 
very troubled sphere. Even the Australian man in the street has 
doubts. He is hardly to be blamed, since for a whole generation 
his politicians have taught him that the State is a universal 
mother with a bottomless purse to which all may have recourse. 
Panis et circenses are very pleasant, but someone must pay for 
both. Although cuts and widespread unemployment came as a 
bitter surprise to most sufferers, the Australian’s natural can- 
niness soon fitted him, albeit grumblingly, to the prevailing depres- 
sion ; and when he realised that sacrifice meant a general knock all 
round, some of his cheerfulness returned. To-day he remains 
bothered and suspicious, but willing to listen to any facts which 
definitely affect his economic position. 

Australians fully realise that their country is one of the 
British nations in strong federal Union under the same Sovereign. 
Proud as they are of that Union, they realise also the economic 
necessity which may compel them to look eastwards for a future 
share of that world commerce they too must get if they are to 

1 Australia and the World Crisis (Cambridge University Press). 
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grow. The dream of Britain as the centre of an Empire with her 
Dominions providing food and raw materials in return for manu- 
factured goods disappeared the day our overseas Colonies were 
given fiscal freedom, and can never be revived—at any rate, as 
far as the Dominions are concerned. Tariff preferences, we hope, 
will persist, because racial feeling and commercial interests 
encourage such trading; but for the rest, we cannot grumble 
where a Dominion, for its own protection, seeks commercial 
reinsurance, when we ourselves are compelled to follow the 
same path all over the world. 

Examining conditions of life during the last generation, most 
Australians would agree that, on a long view, the object of their 
politicians was to give the ordinary Australian workman a 
definite standard of life involving food and comfort better per- 
haps than any country in the world, not even excluding the 
United States when taken on the average. For a time, to some 
extent, the war checked this progress, but from about 1923 to the 
depression the politicans freely bid against one another, and as 
a rule Labour, bidding higher, won. We may, with Professor 
Copland, stress the period 1925-9. Since raw materials and 
foodstuffs were fetching very high prices, farmers and pastoralists 
recked little of their internal costs. The British loan market was 
as ready to lend as Australia was to borrow, with the result that 
heavy capital expenditure became the rule and the big cities 
grew still more overblown. In the end there remained a capital 
‘overhead,’ both State and commercial, far in excess of what the 
country’s population could economically use for many years to 
come. On the eve of the crisis Australia’s income from abroad 
was {140,000,000 from exports and £30,000,000 from Govern- 
ment long-term borrowing. At the same time, British capital 
for internal commercial expansion had been coming in very 
freely. It was clear that the pace had become too fast. As 
London grew colder, New York was tapped, but not too easily. 
With the onset of the world depression all prices fell rapidly, and 
particularly those of primary products. The loan tap dried up 
completely, and the export tap, which had formerly run with a 
rush, now slowed down. Australia was doubly hit. To such a 
financial drought the only answer was drastic economy, unpleasant 
to all, but eventually accepted as a common sacrifice. There had 
been meetings of Under-Treasurers, warnings from the Common- 
wealth and commercial banks. Economists had formed them- 
selves into study groups and published their views. The Press, 
too, had been full of controversy. The politicians were annoyed 
and alarmed—the latter particularly. Eventually what came 
to be known as the Copland Committee was appointed to examine 
the whole financial and economic position. Its members con- 
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sisted of four economists and five Under-Treasurers. Their 
Report, which had the backing of the best business brains in the 
country, was submitted to the Premiers’ Conference which 
followed. In substance the recommendations made were adopted 
and became the Premiers’ Plan. In June 1931 agreement was 
signed on behalf of the States. and the Commonwealth and the 
Plan adopted. The Plan is interesting, because it is clearly an 
extra-constitutional agreement of the six States and the Com- 
monwealth, and shows how the practical political sense of our 
race is never deterred by legal fictions. 

The Plan, as Professor Copland points out in his lectures, was 
based on a mixture of deflation and controlled inflation. His 
argument must be carefully followed in his own pages if it is to 
be appreciated properly, since to most economists the ground is 
novel and to some possibly unorthodox. The basic intention was 
to avoid general bankruptcy in the crash of all values, inter- 
dependent as such are, throughout the national economy. Drastic 
deflation would have driven the ship headlong on the rocks; 
and therefore values had to be sustained until the storm abated. 
Above all, both on economic as well as on political grounds, the 
necessary sacrifices must involve every class and all interests and 
be spread equitably. First internal debt interest was to be 
reduced by 224 per cent., and parallel with this all Government 
expenditure, including salaries, wages and pensions, must suffer 
substantial cuts.. Industrial wages had already suffered some 
reduction, and the arbitration tribunals were being asked for 
further cuts. Finally, taxation was to be increased. To complete 
the circle of contraction in the commercial and industrial areas 
bank interest was reduced both on new deposits and advances, 
while the States promised individual legislation to reduce mort- 
gage interest and to establish moratoria against foreclosure. 
The Budget was to disappear as an annual balance-sheet, and in 
place of it a three-year period was devised wherein all deficits 
were to be brought within manageable limits. 

The Plan, faithfully followed, has worked well. The Com- 
monwealth Government achieved two surpluses and has been 
able to reduce taxation in some measure. The total deficits of 
the States were £8,609,000 at the end of 1932-3 as against the 
£9,000,000 planned. For 1933-4 it was agreed that the total of 
the State deficits should not exceed £8,500,000. Actually the 
estimate now is £7,881,000. For this sustained effort the Aus- 
tralian people, working within and without their Constitution, 
deserve all possible credit. Two other factors, operating for the 
most part silently and scarcely seen by the public eye, materially 
assisted recovery. These were the Commonwealth Bank and the 
Loan Council. The Commonwealth Bank, from force of economic 
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circumstances, has quickly grown into all the functions of a 
Central Bank. It is outside politics, has an independent board, 
and its policy can be varied only by an Act of the Commonwealth 
Parliament. Before and during the crisis it has advised the 
Government on the changing financial position, and during the 
crisis, together with the Loan Council, has arranged for financing 
all Government deficits under strict conditions. The Loan 
Council, to which reference will be made more in detail later, is 
a body established by inter-State and Commonwealth agreement, 
and together with the bank has carefully controlled Government 
borrowing. Australian currency is now linked to sterling, and 
in effect its notes are not convertible. The bank controls all 
exchange, and does not seem at present disposed to vary the 
Australian discount of 125 to 100 sterling. Australia has also 
taken full advantage of the glut of capital in the London money 
market and has converted loans into long-term obligations which 
will save her by way of interest £2,000,000 sterling, or {2,500,000 
in Australian currency. This confidence would never have been 
shown by the British investor but for Australia’s plucky and 
drastic steps to financial recovery. In Australia, as in England, 
there is a glut of free money, and high prices for her internal 
loans because of lack of investment opportunities. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that there is a considerable sum on Aus- 
tralian deposit, which is really accumulated British credits, 
awaiting repatriation when the exchange position becomes more 
favourable to London. This removal, since probably it will be 
gradual, should not affect the Australian money market, because 
there is certainly no immediate need for the country to embark on 
new capital expenditure ; and trade revival is bound to be gradual. 

So Australia faces the world to-day : of good credit and ready 
to begin again. Some considerable rise there has been in the 
price of wool, her staple product, but that came on a world market 
bared of the commodity both in warehouse and factory, and 
probably has reached its limit. All other prices remain depressed. 
Wool alone will never again insure prosperity. In any event, 
the country is entirely dependent on primary production for its 
basic prosperity, and its eventual standard of life on costs of pro- 
duction which must inevitably take into account world con- 
ditions. Not the most sanguine Australian manufacturer has 
ever suggested that he could, even if he would, compete in world 
markets. Nor does there seem much hope, at present, of any 
appreciable increase in population to take up the existing slack 
in production. Trade union feeling is definitely against immigra- 
tion, and the present plight of farming hardly encourages new 
enterprise. The rate of natural increase in the population has so 
declined that it is becoming stationary. Migration for four years 
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has been definitely outwards and averaging about 8000 per 
annum. Nor is this the whole story. While one-third of the 
6,600,000 Australians dwell in rural areas, two-thirds are resident 
in urban districts. In the metropolitan cities there lives half the 
population of Australia, and in the two great urban centres of 
Sydney and Melbourne are collected a third of all Australians, 
Yet the economic props which support the country are the 
exports of wool, wheat, meat, dairy products, wine and fruit, 
together with a moderate amount of gold and base metals 
somewhat expensively mined. 

Worked out in terms of simple figures, this means that half 
the population must raise enough of these primary products and 
sell them at a profit in international markets to keep themselves 
and the other half of the population on the Australian town 
standard of life—to-day, even in times of depression, still the 
highest in the world. Can this continue, or must there not be 
some redistribution of the population? The question really 
presupposes two inquiries: (1) What of future world markets? 
And (2) can the present monopoly protection of Australian 
manufactures any longer be justified ? 

The industry of agriculture naturally springs to the mind for 
prior examination. Like all new countries, Australia has still to 
find the right treatment for her specially dry soil, a workable 
system of manuring and crop rotation, and the establishment of 
varieties of seed which will best respond to her climatic conditions. 
So far she has relied on wheat alone, with the result that to-day 
she is driven to give her wheat farmers a substantial subsidy. 
The success of wheat-growing depends in Australia principally 
on sufficient rainfall, but when prices were good farmers increas- 
ingly took chances on marginal areas. With lack of rain and a 
heavy fall in prices they have paid dearly. The State Govern- 
ments have excellent agricultural institutes, research stations 
(one at least of international repute), and experimental farms, 
but, compared with the waste of money. on urban amenities, 
the amount spent on agricultural and pastoral research is 
ludicrous. The Australian wheat-grower, even when he has 
successfully solved his climatic difficulties, has to face the com- 
petition to-day of Canada, the United States and the Argentine, 
and in the future certainly of Russia. Each of these countries 
is at least as fitted climatically as is Australia to grow wheat, 
with far lower labour costs, and all nearer European markets. It 
is true that the present price of wheat is abnormal and due to 
world glut, and that in time prices will once again rise to a better 
level, but the wheat growing and using countries of the world 
have come together in conference, and something very like world 
quotas is definitely in prospect. 
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In such a computation Australia would receive a graded share 
in lieu of her present open market. There might be found a new 
market in Japan, but she would expect easier entry for her manu- 
factures in exchange than she is now getting. Western nations— 
and Great Britain among them—are determined to keep alive a 
measure of home production. None, if manufacturing exporters, 
can be entirely self-supporting—except perhaps Russia—and all 
have in view the need of local food if ever supplies were cut off by 
war, and the value on most old soils of a crop rotation in which 
wheat plays a part. For the grower of wheat only in Australia 
there seems little prospect, and probably he must, as in many 
other countries, turn his hand to a developed system of mixed 
farming, hoping for a better local market and marking such sur- 
plus as may come for export. Dairy farming, even in competition 
with very efficient New Zealand production, grading and market- 
ing, has made considerable progress. There are fine natural grass 
areas for stock, and if these be preserved, manured and cared for 
in a rather better fashion than now generally rules, the future 
should be assured: But here, again, more money for research, 
experiment and instruction is badly wanted. The Australian 
farmer shares with his Argentine competitor one great advantage 
denied to most Europeans in that he.is able to keep his stock in 
the open country throughout the year. His disadvantages are 
that he is a long way from the European market, and has to meet, 
with the present exception of Great Britain, heavy protective 
duties and quotas. He has now in Denmark and Holland, and 
possibly in Russia in the future, keen competitors on a basis of 
production costs he can never hope to achieve. Moreover, New 
Zealand and Canada run him very hard with products at present 
rather preferred on the British market. He can teach his Euro- 
pean competitors nothing in productive skill and marketing. 

The pastoral industry is one which has always strongly 
appealed to British imagination. If the early Australians had 
never developed wool-growing, the textile trade might have gone 
to the Continent and left the West Riding mainly groups of mining 
and country villages. But staple as wool is to Australia, she 
cannot live on it alone. The war and the years that followed 
brought a phenomenal demand for wool, and Australia profited 
mightily. Since then rayon has developed and caught the fancy 
of millions, many of whom would now be wearing wool or cotton 
had rayon not been invented. Rayon has come to stay, and its 
competition cannot be ignored. Moreover, the moment wool goes 
beyond a certain price the international textile trade, knowing 
the purses of its customers, at once seeks alternative material. 
Still, woollen textures will always be sought for cold climates, 
although, to the detriment of wool-producers, the world 
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and his wife are certainly learning to get along with much 
less weight of clothing on their backs and other parts. But, 
counting all adverse factors, wool should continue to find a ready 
and general sale the world over, and the finer types, more difficult 
to produce, always have the luxury markets. But much remains 
to be done in research work ; and if not in breeding—which is, 
indeed, an Australian fine art—certainly in parasitology and 
grassland treatment. One can sympathise with the sheepman 
who said he would have been content if his industry might have 
had for research one-tenth of what the much-advertised Sydney 
bridge cost. Even for wool Australia may have to face increasing 
competition. South Africa already produces a fair clip of fine 
wool, and after some years of research and cross-breeding, for 
which Rand gold is available, may become a real competitor. In 
coarser wools South America is a keen seller, and in all wools 
New Zealand remains in the offing alert and very efficient. Nor 
can the question of costs be disregarded. In no sheep country 
in the world are the labour costs so high as in Australia. 

To gain a real hold of the British, and to some extent the 
European, meat market, Australia has worked hard for years and 
with a measure of success so far as the frozen meat trade is con- 
cerned. But frozen beef is no real competitor with the chilled, 
and that is where the Argentine has always left Australia behind. 
It is claimed that there is now a chilling process which will enable 
beef to survive in perfect condition the longer voyage from 
Australia. But commercially this has yet to be established, and, 
even with the British preference, Argentine quality, lower costs 
of production, and quicker transit will take a lot of beating. 

Queensland probably grows some of the best beef in the world, 
but it seems difficult and expensive to market, and apparently 
will not pay unless the scale of production is large, the market 
assured, and the labour costs more comparable. For cheaper 
meats there may be in future some opening in European markets, 
since their own production is indifferent and seldom finished, but 
Australia will never get these markets by trading in one direction 
alone. That real trade is an exchange of commodities remains as 
true an economic maxim as ever—even in a world of quotas and 
restrictions, especially if you desire to make a trade treaty. 

What Australia has to face in the future when replanning her 
agricultural and pastoral economy is that the world no longer 
offers to her widely open and unlimited markets, except for such 
raw material as wool, which textile manufacturing nations 
must have as cheaply as possible. While it is true that the 
present system of European import and exchange quotas may be 
excessive and abnormal, there will be no substantial abatement 
except on a strict basis of give and take. Moreover, so far as 
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dairy products are concerned, most European nations—and Eng- 
land is now among them—definitely intend to give a limited 
protection to their agricultural population in order to retain it on 
the land, and so to establish potential food reserves. Probably 
that will remain settled policy for many years to come. 

Australian primary production has charged upon it far heavier 
costs than most countries with which it is in competition. Aus- 
tralian Labour insists on an absolute standard of life. Transport, 
being a Government sheltered industry, takes a heavy toll for 
any load, and so limits the farmer’s cultivation area for export. 
Road transport may do something to mitigate the existing 
charges, but in the end accommodation between the two forms 
of transport is bound to be arranged. In any case, the cost of 
road repair for heavy lorry transport may well become prohibitive 
to all but the solid foundations of older communities. Labour 
charges at the ports are the most costly in the world, and seldom 
is it that unrest is not deliberately fomented at some port. Inter- 
port shipping charges are very high because overseas competition 
is prohibited, and consequently Australia pays through the nose 
for the privilege of maintaining a small mercantile fleet in her 
own waters. Added to these charges comes the crushing weight 
of the tariff. , 

On tariff questions outside criticism is really unnecessary, 
since the Tariff Board itself states the case all too definitely. 
Quoting from Professor Copland’s eighth lecture on ‘ Forms of 
Control for Economic Recovery,’ we have a section of the Annual 
Report of the Board for 1931-2, given as follows : 


The imposition of high rates of duty for the benefit of one industry, 
resulting in seriously higher costs to other secondary or to primary in- 
dustries, may cause some additional employment in the one, but resultant 
unemployment in the others. The maximum employment of our people 
is largely dependent upon the successful expansion of our export industries. 
This expansion, though largely affected by the world’s demand for our 
products, is also bound up with the low costs of production. The establish- 
ment of new industries or the extension of existing industries which need 
the application of excessive rates of duty tends to add to costs and retard 


progress and employment. 


Early in the year 1930 there had been a heavy increase of import 
duties, together with the imposition of tariff embargos on luxury 
goods and rationing of imports. It was claimed that this would 
check imports and so restore the balance of trade as well as 
provide extra employment. The effect was simply to stabilise 
the already high costs of production and to afford increased pro- 
tection to a market where demand was already falling through 
diminution of national income. Devaluation of Australian cur- 
tency would have limited importation far more effectively. 
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The Tariff Board was established in 1921 by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and its duties and procedure have since been several times 
amended. The length and complexity of the tariff list makes 
revision detailed and onerous ; and, as at present constituted, with 
the best intentions, it can hardly work at more than snail speed. 
It reports to Parliament, and it is for Parliament to accept, 
amend or ignore its recommendations. Parliament remains the 
tariff-maker, and occasionally acts on its own initiative without 
any report from the Board. Even so, from the work in progress 
useful publicity is emerging. People are discovering the com- 
parative costs of local production and imported goods of the same 
character. Examination is being made into local industrial costs 
and the capacity, if further protection be granted, for mass pro- 
duction at lower prices. The quality of imports and locally 
produced goods is being compared. Efficiency is being inquired 
into and tested by comparison. Finally—which is really the basic 
challenge to monopoly—the Board will consider the willingness of 
an industry to guarantee that increased protection will not result 
in higher prices, and that prices will be reduced if increased pro- 
duction justifies the change. So, in a sense, the battle is already 
joined, but what the outcome may be in the endeavour to breach 
so entrenched a position is another and much more difficult 
question. Some tariff, it is clear, Australia must have, since it is 
her greater source of revenue, but whether efficient manufacture, 
with a measure of protection and a general tariff for revenue 
purposes, or a continuation of the present log-rolling system, 
with its crushing weight on primary producers, is for the Aus- 
tralians themselves to determine. 

In a measure both Sydney and Melbourne are bound up with 
a continuance of heavy protection, the latter especially, and that 
is why, perhaps, Melbourne (with suburbs) has a population of 
over 1,000,000 and the rest of the State of Victoria only 800,000. 
Gradually as greater protection has been granted new factories 
have sprung up followed by rows of extra little homes to house 
the workers from the countryside. As developed the extensive 
areas of the cities impose very heavy obligations for roads, water 
and sewerage, all of which are reflected back from the rates on to 
the costs of production. Every suggestion that the excess of city 
dwellers should migrate from the two big cities and settle in the 
country is fiercely resented both by urban capitalists and by 
urban workmen. The former think of their vested interest in 
town properties, and the latter of their standard of life, fixed 
wages and urban amenities. Yet both employer and employed 
live on and out of the primary producer, against whom to-day the 
economic balance is heavily weighted. There is another disturbing 
factor, hidden and therefore not appreciated. Every Australian 
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loan usually ends in the purchase of a large amount of capital 
material from outside the country, which when it arrives meets 
the tariff wall and pays its dues. This adds appreciably to the 
capital costs of the undertaking in hand. But the revenue so 
derived from capital taxation is swallowed up in the year’s budget 
and spent as income. The heavier the duty, the worse the evil. 
Recent speeches by Mr. Bruce in Australia, and the public 
comments thereon, clearly indicate that Australian opinion is now 
well alive to the problem of limited markets for foodstuffs. The 
Ottawa meat arrangements come up for revision almost at once ; 
dairy products have next year still to run. What must be appre- 
ciated is that the basis of Ottawa was reciprocity and first con- 
sideration for its own agricultural producers by each country 
concerned. We may therefore reasonably ask whether Australia 
has really taken into account Article 10 of these Agreements, 
whereby she undertook to discontinue the protection of her 
unsound industries, and to give sound industries protection only 
to a point which will give the United Kingdom producers full 
opportunity of reasonable competition. So far, little change of 
substance has been made; and time is of some essence in the 
bargain. Australian trade unionists will forgive us for reminding 
them that our urban dwellers were induced to accept the whole 
principle of Dominion preferences simply because they believed 
that in exchange for Australian primary products Australia would 
admit a reasonable amount of our manufactured goods on a fair 
competitive basis. Before the Ottawa Agreements run out both 
Canada and Australia will have had a general election. Canada, 
who certainly has now given our manufactures concessions of 
substance, may yet take the free trade line of her Liberal Party 
and ask for no preferences, or she may suggest a bilateral treaty 
such as those Great Britain has made with the Scandinavian. 
nations. That is for Canada to decide. It must be remembered 
that Great Britain will be unable to pay for the imported food 
needed by her industrial areas unless she can find export markets 
for her manufactures. This factor Australia cannot ignore, and 
therefore the problem she has to solve is how to make her prefer- 
ences to Great Britain really effective. As to foreign countries, 
Australia also will probably have to face the problem Europe has 
to solve. Europe has become supernational, and the nations now 
demand such complete reciprocity in trade as is reasonably 
obtainable. Australia had some experience of this when her 
imports of Belgian glass were suddenly cut off to advantage an 
Australian factory and Belgium replied by blocking Australian 
meat. New trade is gradually being opened out in the East, 
wheat has gone to China, and each year Japan buys more wool 
and even some wheat, but the real current of all successful trade 
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—and it cannot be repeated too often—can never run along a one- 
way street. Probably Mr. Latham, on his friendly journey to 
Eastern markets, has these difficulties in mind. We may yet find 
Australia among the commercial treaty-makers in world markets, 
If so, no country would be more pleased than Great Britain, 
since, strongly Imperial as our feeling is, we shall see nothing to 
destroy Imperial trade preferences or to imperil Empire interests 
in the widening of Australian markets. 

But there are far-reaching constitutional questions still to be 
settled in Australia. Will she remain as she is to-day, a Federal 
Dominion under her existing Constitution, or become possibly a 
Unitary State? When Federation was first established its 
authors never foresaw, and certainly did not intend, the present 
position. The States, if not in the plenitude of their old powers, 
were to remain self-governing and practically independent, with 
Federation for certain limited common interests. The Common- 
wealth, step by step, has cramped the activities of its units and is 
legislating to-day in directions never intended by its founders. 
Excise and customs give it a large revenue, and its public services 
grow with every year. The States, with slowly shrinking sources 
of taxation, somewhat due to the pressure of increasing Federal 
levies, are left to carry on the expensive everyday work of govern- 
ment. All are finding the task increasingly difficult and some 
well-nigh impossible. It was intended that when the Common- 
wealth Government had a surplus, it should, after its limited 
needs had been supplied, distribute pro rata to the States. On 
the contrary, the Commonwealth has now become a very national 
authority, which, even with ever-increasing taxation, finds 
difficulty in paying its way. Hence the growing irritation in the 
States. The States of South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania feel, mainly as primary producers, that they have been 
sacrificed to the strident demands of Sydney and Melbourne, and 
therefore vigorously claim compensation. Conferences of the 
States and the Commonwealth Premiers are frequently held, 
but the deadlock remains. Western Australia says it is impossible 


to go on, and is preparing a petition to the Crown to be permitted 
secession from the Commonwealth. South Australia, unless 
relieved, also sees no other alternative. Tasmania remains an 
island of the blest mainly dependent on Melbourne for a market. 
-To the States, the Federal Cabinet attitude appears dominating 
and aggressive. They have refused to agree that wages arbitra- 
tion shall become purely a Federal matter; they have refused 
to make broadcasting national ; and have demanded to be allowed 
to impose excise taxes, which, being a Commonwealth reservation, 
would be unconstitutional. The Commonwealth replies by money 
doles, grudgingly given. 
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It is difficult to see how the march of the Commonwealth 
Government and its Civil Service machine can be stayed. In a 
measure the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation already fixes 
wages, because any State which has a rate below that of the 
Commonwealth is immediately settled on by the interested unions 
to make up the difference, and, since the Federal courts have 
decided that the Commonwealth rate is to rule, it seems useless 
to deny the Commonwealth Government an absolute right in the 
matter. Irritation has evidently overruled logic. 


But it is rather by the steady development of financial checks 
that the Commonwealth Government has achieved its strongest 
hold over the States. Towards the end of the year 1927 it had 
become clear that separate borrowings by the States and the 
Commonwealth were to the detriment of all. A single responsi- 
bility would appeal much more strongly to investors. The Com- 
monwealth and the States then agreed that the former should 
take over the whole of the debts of the States, in effect guarantee 
the interest payments with right of recourse, establish certain 
sinking funds, and manage the existing debt and undertake all 
future borrowing. The work was to be carried on by a Loan 
Council consisting of two representatives of the Commonwealth 
and one from each State. In case of need, the Commonwealth 


has a casting vote. Clearly, then, the Commonwealth needs but 
the support of two States to get its way. This agreement was 
confirmed by the seven Parliaments concerned and by a Federal 
referendum, and remains legally binding on each party until all 
agree to modification. 

In practice the Loan Council, which is a statutory body and 
responsible neither to any Australian Parliament nor to any 
electorate, has become a regulator of finance. If a deficit occurs, 
borrowing is obviously the only remedy, and this cannot be 
achieved except through arrangements agreed both by the 
Loan Council and by the bank. These two statutory authorities 
thus control Government finance; and in Australia, as with 
many other nations, the purse is politics. 


The strength of the Commonwealth machine is obvious. Its 
Treasurer must be in constant communication with both statu- 
tory authorities, and policy, as obviously, must be planned ahead. 
Nevertheless it may be claimed that the final word still rests with 
the electorate. In theory it does, but, although the Common- 


wealth Bank may have its constitution altered by any Common- 
wealth Parliament majority, the Loan Council is not so subject, 


* The full extent of these powers was not realised until the New South Wales 
Parliament, under Mr. Lang, defaulted on its loan interest. The Common- 
wealth had a great victory and recovered from the recalcitrant State the whole 
of the loan interest paid on its account. See Professor Copland, op. cit., p. 82. 
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because the common agreement which created it cannot be varied 
except by unanimous consent. It may be that some politicians 
will come to consider the exceptional positions of both bank and 
Loan Council as a ‘challenge to democracy.’ The policy of 
“conscripting credit’ is that proclaimed by the Labour Party, 
which Mr. Lyons, the present Prime Minister, declares was one 
of the main factors that decided him in leaving the party. Given 
a majority returned to the Commonwealth Parliament bent on 
a revolutionary monetary policy unacceptable to either authority, 
then a first-class constitutional issue might at once occur. Much, 
of course, would depend on the tact and management of those 
concerned, but were the majority determined and the council or 
bank adamant, there might be serious trouble. On the other 
hand, the delay might be useful in focussing public opinion 
throughout the country, and so check hasty action. In their 
present temper the States will not agree to any form of unitary 
government, and although many of the 6,600,000 Australians 
hold the view that seven separate Parliaments are an expensive 
luxury, individual State interests have become so divergent that, 
sapped though their position may be from year to year, the States, 
to preserve their independence, will hold out to the last. They 
may be right and the Commonwealth encroachment wrong. In 
many respects their own areas are so large as to be unmanageable 
even on a State basis. The Commonwealth finds in long-distance 
management from Canberra the same difficulty.? Considerations 
such as these have moved.some reformers to suggest the splitting 
of the States into provincial areas with limited local authority, 
but that would still leave the Commonwealth Parliament supreme, 
and would in no way placate particularist feeling. 

It is impossible to see much hope for Empire migration in 
existing Australian conditions. With wheat, butter and wine 
subsidised, internal costs high, and export prices low, there is 
little to encourage immigration. Two existing failures seem to 
stand out as warnings, although management in both was not 
particularly efficient. In Western Australia the Group Settle- 
ment scheme, capitalised at £10,000,000, and carrying an interest 
charge of £400,000 per annum, had 7000 original participants. 
Only 1600 remain, and of these it is said that not more than 300 
are likely to succeed. To the Victorian soldier scheme a bare 
reference will suffice. That miserable failure is too fresh in the 
minds of all. Somewhat daring, the lower House of South 
Australia recently passed a Bill for a closer settlement scheme in 
their south-west which would have handed over to an English 
chartered company for agricultural exploitation 700,000 acres of 


* The Auditor-General has just reported that ‘ tens of thousands of persons’ 
are illegally drawing old age and invalidity pensions. 
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undeveloped land. The upper House, by a majority of one, 
threw out the Bill, the main reason for opposition being the dis- 
like of semi-independent authority within the borders of the State. 

Empire migration may once again be possible if days of better 
prices and lower costs arrive, and certainly will be probable if 
Australia decides to choose the land as her chief basis of develop- 
ment, and encourages a measure of internal migration from her 
overcrowded great cities. Rural resettlement, with large numbers 
of small urban centres all possessing locally needed secondary 
industries, might to a large extent be self-supporting and bear a 
much more numerous population than inhabits Australia to-day. 
The excess production of a population of this type, nationally 
and efficiently marketed, would still leave a large buying power 
for reasonably sized provincial capitals like Adelaide, Brisbane, 
Perth, and Hobart; and would also be a useful market for 
the Eastern States producing at a fair price under a reasonable 
tariff. Small individual farmers and countrymen find life 
very hard to-day. They have to risk all their small capital, and for 
the work of themselves and families there is no union restriction 
of hours. Their profits, if any, may give them something less 
than half what the town-dweller considers an inalienable right 
secured by law. ; 

Australia’s financial position is now such that for some time 


she should not need to seek external loans. In some degree it is 
regrettable that the Loan Council was not given control over 
municipal as well as over State borrowings. The necessary check 
would then have been complete. Should money be required to 
pay for public works devised to abate unemployment, such a 
charge ought to be met internally by a spread over industry 
generally. Extension of social services and extra subsidies are 
clearly items to be balanced in budgets and met by taxation. 
Railways are well in advance of population. City extension and 
land reclamation are unnecessary until justified by an increasing 
population, a change unlikely for some years to come. Public 
works of an amenity nature cannot be afforded, and, in any event, 
probably neither the Loan Council nor the Australian investor 
will look with favour on repetitions of the Sydney bridge or the 
Adelaide railway station. 

What the political future may be even Australians shy 
at forecasting. There is undoubtedly a strong feeling among the 
younger people for a real National Party not entirely composed 
of professional politicians which shall be thoroughly united and 
ready to work a definite long-term plan for the future. At 
present there is little reality in any section of politics. Poli- 
ticians gyrate in groups, and sectional interests seem too divergent 
to permit of comprehensive unity. So far the Socialist groups 
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have not composed their differences. Should they do so, their 
union might beget a forceful Opposition. There is, of course, the 
definite cleavage of Socialism and independence, but many of 
the old Labour supporters have learned much from the crisis 
and are no longer prepared to support a wrecking policy. More- 
over, they are by no means satisfied, looking at results, that 
State management in industrial affairs works either efficiently or 
economically. It may be that Australia having had a full dose 
of political paternalism in every detail of life is getting tired of it, 
and will in future rather back individualism plus a modified 
co-operation as the better principle, rendering only to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s. There is certainly little room for Socialist 
theory in wresting a living from the soil, and that is the supreme 
task of Australia. 

I have known intimately one of the ‘ disregarded ’ States too 
long to be depressed by existing conditions or to despair of a 
future I have never doubted. If I see Australia in prospect with 
many times her present population, the view is of a great country- 
side covered by a vigorous people living a well-balanced life in 
such comfort and happiness as overgrown cities can flever offer. 


GEOFFREY ELLIs. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S DILEMMA 


SHORTLY after his fifty-second birthday President Roosevelt 
celebrated the first anniversary of the ‘ New Deal.’ Probably 
many people asked themselves a question on the 4th of March : 
Is it, after all, a revolution ? The evidence of the first year does 
not warrant a definite answer, but it seems not less difficult to 
answer ‘ Yes ’ than to answer ‘ No.’ This is because of the funda- 
mentally democratic character of the American people (notwith- 
standing the numerical predominance of the possessing element) 
and the lack of constructive effectiveness in American political 
institutions on the one hand, and the unbalanced stage of 
economic and social evolution in the United States on the other. 

It lies outside the scope of this article to describe the back- 
ground and to analyse the spiritual and political elements of the 
New Deal; but three general remarks should perhaps be made 
before entering the discussion of the present economic policy and 
its results. First, it may be taken for granted that the so-called 
emergency legislation upon which the American experiment is 
based is strictly transitory and confined to the present emergency 
so far as the letter of the Acts is concerned, but if nolens volens 
these are perpetuated, their effect will be of a revolutionary 
character. Secondly, it is to be noted that the decision handed 
down in January by the Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the emergency powers. Thirdly, we see that President 
Roosevelt has succeeded during his first year of office in balancing 
the disintegrating elements of the United States and uniting their 
direction in his own hand. The success of his political genius is 
apparent. He exercises his dictatorial powers without fascios, 
concentration camps, or G.P.U.’s—in a manner and with a 
decorum which secures him the unquestionable support of the 
overwhelming majority of Congress and of the American people. 
There were very few people who did not expect a more stormy 
session of the present Congress, which, despite all forecasts, did not 
revolt and did not even cause to be invoked the famous apologia 
for the American Legislature, that ‘it may behave foolishly but 
ultimately does not do foolish things.’ All the 435 members of 
the House of Representatives and thirty-two of the ninety-six 
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senators have to face election this year, and those who have ears 
for American public opinion say that most of them stand or fall 
by their attitude towards the New Deal—i.e., the President. 
But his power has still to be tested and the trial will gradually 
become more severe, as he is forced to respect the demands of 
Congress and finds himself unable to carry on with solutions 
based on compromise. 

President Roosevelt is entering the second year equipped with 
two powerful financial instruments, the $10,000,000,000 budget 
and the $2,000,000,000 Equalisation Fund. What is he going to 
do with them? It is upon the answer to that question that the 
future depends. 

The activities of the American Administration must be 
regarded as a series of strategical movements in a warfare on 
depression. It is contended that the strength—and the weak- 
ness, we may add—of the attitude of the Administration is that 
it is not a preconceived plan worked out in details, not a closed 
circle either along capitalistic or socialistic lines, but a flexible, 
adaptable system which acts according to developments, ‘ dis- 
criminates according to economic necessity,’ moves its troops and 
batteries in a long range of separate battles according to losses 
suffered or victories obtained. The New Deal puts severely to 
the test a Government’s ability to co-ordinate on such a ‘ base- 
less basis’ political considerations and economic imperatives. 
Bearing in mind the dangers of such experimentation and dis- 
crimination, we have nevertheless to admit that under the 
present American conditions any other method is difficult to 
conceive ; neither ‘free play of economic forces’ nor a ‘ complete, 
enforced plan ’ could save the United States, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to state that it has to be saved. 

It seems as if very slowly a constructive programme is 
emerging from the chaos of monetary and economic measures 
which was disturbing and confusing the American picture at the 
end of last year. The chronological sequence of events in the new 
year appears to lend some definite lines to the economic policy of 
the Administration, which up till now seems to have had but one 
principle, that of inconsistency. On January I the bank deposit 
insurance law came into force. This measure has unquestionable 
defects, but for the time being, coupled with the action of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, it secures the confidence 
of the depositor in the American banking system, and should 
prevent the re-occurrence of the fateful events of the banking 
crisis of 1933. ‘Thus the first corner-stone has been laid for the 
financing of the $16,000,000,000 emergency budgets for 1934 
and 1935, which will involve an increase of the public debt 
by more than $9,000,000,000, even if the tax receipts will be 
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sufficient to cover the balance. The budget Message sent to 
Congress in January contained a pledge to ‘ spend wisely’ the 
$11,000,000,000 of emergency expenditure and bring about a 
balanced budget in 1936. But neither was confidence restored in 
the monetary system, nor was uncertainty eliminated as to the 
degree of interference in business life under the N.R.A., A.A.A., 
P.W.A., C.W.A., and the other thirty or so executive organs of 
the ‘ Washington alphabetocracy.’ Consent in certain cases to 
the extension of working hours, and to a cut in the wages of the 
Civil Works Administration and other gestures mentioned below, 
seemed to strengthen confidence in this respect. In a rather 
sudden and unexpected Message, which swept away the ‘ wild 
inflationists ’ in Congress—at least, for the time being—President 
Roosevelt presented his gold plan of limiting the devaluation of 
the dollar to between 50 and 60 per cent. of its original gold value. 
Soon followed the Gold Reserve Act, and on January 31 the 
‘temporary but definite ’ devaluation of the dollar at 59-06 per 
cent. and the revaluation of the gold stock, as well as the taking 
over of its title from the Federal Reserve Banks by the Treasury, 
giving a handsome birthday present to the President of 
$2,805,512,060. These measures were intended, externally as 
well as internally, to have the effect of restoring confidence in 
the monetary system of the United States. Judging from the 
heavy return of capital to America from abroad and from the 
substantial rise in the bond market, it seems that this aim has 
been achieved at least temporarily. The effect of the devaluation 
tate itself was bound to induce such movements, and whether 
there will be a flight of capital again after profit-taking is accom- 
plished depends on the ability of the American Administration 
to maintain the confidence which it gained for the time being. 
These measures are apparently intended to form the founda- 
tions upon which the Treasury hopes to build up its finances. 
Broadly speaking, the Treasury’s position is the following: The 
dollar value of the total gold stock possessed by the Treasury was 
$7,018,263,925 at the date of the revaluation and was increased 
by $670,000,000 by the end of March. Of this stock, in round 
figures, $3,400,000,000 are reserved against gold certificates given 
to the Federal Reserve Banks in exchange for the gold delivered ; 
$I,110,000,000 constitute the backing for existing gold certificates, 
while $2,000,000,000 are reserved for the purposes of the Equalisa- 
tion Fund. The function of the latter is not merely the steady- 
ing of the exchange rates, but the maintenance of the market 
stability for Government bonds. The remaining $800,000,000 of 
the $2,800,000,000 ‘ gold profit ’ go to the general fund of the 
Treasury. The plan of the President’s advisers that this last- 
mentioned sum of $800,000,000 be applied for the purpose of 
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repaying maturing Treasury notes and bonds will increase directly 
the excess reserves of member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system to a total of about $1,600,000,000, which will form the 
basis for a credit pyramid of $16,000,000,000. This is only’a 
theoretical assumption, and in essence does not differ from the 
huge open market operations initiated by Ogden Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury under President Hoover, in the spring of 1932. 
Then the Federal Reserve Banks were buying $100,000,000 of 
Government securities each week under the first Glass-Steagall 
Bill, which authorised the Federal Reserve Banks to take in 
Government securities to cover up to 60 per cent. of the notes 
issued. But the only result was a decrease in the indebtedness of 
the member banks with the Federal Reserve system and an 
upward movement of the stock market but no increase in busi- 
ness activity. The real and central difficulty remains—.e., to 
find the missing link: the ‘ good credit risk,’ which cannot be 
produced by a Deus ex machind. The President’s advisers answer 
to this that the entrepreneurs who obtain contracts under the 
public works programme will represent the first set of good credit 
risks, which will be followed by a long stream of others. This 
will be so if, as Mr. Thomas Balogh clearly pointed out in The 
Nineteenth Century, the causes and effects of the failure of the 
first round in the Roosevelt recovery tournament are properly 
appreciated. The second round has better prospects if the 
lessons are learned, but the final round is still far removed in 
which President Roosevelt will be able to claim the title of 
World Champion in Recovery. 

The central problem to be solved is the restoration of pur- 
chasing power equilibrium by breaking the vicious circle in which 
both deflation and inflation are inevitably stranded. As is known, 
the first attack on the depression was led under the slogan of 
increasing purchasing power through raising wages under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act on the one hand, and the 
salvaging of bank deposits on the other. The ensuing revival 
broke down partly because of excessive speculation on the 
markets, partly on account of decreased consumption in conse- 
quence of higher prices, but mainly in consequence of speculative 
production, which shot up in July 1933 and broke down in 
October. Since American industrial conditions vary widely even 
in the same branches of industry, the theoretical triangle demon- 
strating the futility of higher wages cannot be applied to this 
breakdown without discrimination. It is true that the logical 
staircase of higher wages alone leads downwards instead of 
upwards, because higher wages cause higher production costs, 
which lead to higher prices, which, in turn, reduce consumption. 
} ‘ Chaos or Recovery? The American Riddle,’ November 1933. 
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But the imposition of higher wages in certain American industries 
was not only a social but an economic necessity as well. Leaving 
aside the much-needed elimination of the exploitation of female 
and child labour on as low wages as $2 for a sixty to seventy hour 
week, it should be observed, for instance, that the American 
textile industries were foregoing the replacement of their 
machinery on account of cheap labour. American industry 
consequently suffered a heavy decline in orders, especially the 
capital goods industries, where unemployment is heaviest. The 
imposition of higher wages in such cases is economically neces- 
sary, and does not lead to increased unemployment, since it 
does not imply additional mechanisation to decrease labour costs, 
but rather the quickly revolving replacement of machinery, 
characteristic of American industries. 

It is clear, however, that in other branches the increase in 
labour costs has had disadvantageous effects, but the vicious 
circle can be broken by the Administration in giving orders to the 
capital goods industries without raising wages. This means an 
increase of purchasing power through more employment in the 
capital goods industries without increasing production costs in 
the consumption goods industries. Hence the emphasis which is 
laid upon the wise spending of the $11,000,000,000 of emergency 
expenditure. The remaining and most difficult task is, then, to 
lead the reviving industry from the ‘Government boom’ to 
private recovery ; this has to be performed by economic forces 
themselves. Failing this, the Government would have to ‘ take 
over industry,’ but the United States are still far from that. 
There are a few events which seem to indicate that the Adminis- 
tration is intending to break through the vicious circle. The first 
is the President’s definite opposition to the continuation of the 
Civil Works Administration, which put 4,000,000 men to work, 
taking them from the relief rolls and paying them wages in some 
cases as much as $20 to $30 a week. Such practices naturally 
tend to disrupt the whole cost structure. Cuts to a three-day 
week, with lower relief wages, were ordered, and, incidentally, 
severe investigations were carried out because of alleged graft 
and corruption in the Civil and Public Works Administration. 
But the President will have some difficulty in dissolving the 
C.W.A., though the recently adopted Relief Bill alloting 
$950,000,000 for relief purposes in addition to the $400,000,000 
already spent provides for the demobilisation of the army of 
4,000,000. Hopes are running high that business recovery will 
take up the largest part of the unemployed, whose number is still 
alarming though still unascertained. It is estimated that of the 
12,000,000 unemployed 3,000,000 have received jobs under the 
‘ordinary recovery,’ which still leaves 9,000,000 unemployed. 

Vor. CXV—No. 687 tT 
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The first American ‘ Madam Secretary ’ of Labour was advising 
Congress lately to consider at an early date the institution of an 
unemployed insurance system based on British experience. This 
move can be interpreted as an indication that the Administration 
does not intend to finance public works to an unlimited extent to 
relieve unemployment. Another event which seems to show that 
the Administration learned some of the lessons of the failure of 
the first round is the consent of General Johnson, the picturesque 
head of the National Recovery Administration, who has recently 
been looked upon as the ‘ sheep in wolf's garment,’ to a forty- 
eight-hour week in Detroit. General Johnson defended his deci- 
sion to the labour front with the argument that if he insisted on 
a thirty-six-hour week there would be an influx of labourers into 
Detroit, who would have to leave again when the seasonal upturn 
in the automobile industry ceased. Still another interesting move 
is the statement of the General Council of the Recovery Adminis- 
tration that the stipulation of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act by which the employer is bound, under violation of the law, 
to confer with the union representative of the employees does not 
mean that he has to agree with such representative, nor that 
he cannot confer with minority representatives or individual 
employees. If the significance of these events is correctly inter- 
preted, they mean a considerable lessening of the power of the 
labour front so much strengthened under the N.R.A. 

The National Recovery Administration, whose policies were 
recently thoroughly discussed in a ‘ national debate’ in Wash- 
ington, has done a remarkable work in bringing about 90 per cent. 
of American industries under the codes up to the beginning of 
March. The codes have been working too short a time to pass 
judgment upon their merits. They are worked out with consider- 
able flexibility, although the validity of the compromise between 
producer-labour and consumer-interest which they embody has 
to be tested by experience. Monopolistic price-fixing tendencies 
have been noticeable in the oil and some other industries, but no 
actual case has been brought before the courts as yet. It will be 
an interesting task for the Federal courts to determine how far the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the Anti-Trust Acts, whose 
provisions relating to trade associations were suspended, establish 
a boundary for monopolies. 

In discussing the application of the modified principles of the 
Roosevelt Administration we assume that some bridge can be 
built between the opposite objectives of recovery and reform. 
The measures outlined above, if properly executed, would lead 
to a recovery on a firmer basis than a revival of the ‘ fool’s 
paradise’ which would follow inflation. But the New Deal 
intends to reform the American economic and social system. It 
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is clear that the reforms are in the direction of ‘ socialistically 
minded Liberalism’ if not State Socialism. Therefore there is 
still ground for the apprehension that, if reform measures are 
taken, recovery will be halted by the opponents of such reforms ; 
while if recovery is achieved, the possibilities of having reforms 
carried through are diminished. The emergency legislation itself 
requires already such a large measure of ‘ regimentation of 
economic life’ that it is difficult to see how the Administration 
can stop half-way and return to ‘ normal ways,’ as Secretary of 
Commerce Roper said in his answer to the first constructive attack 
on the Roosevelt Administration delivered by Ogden Mills at 
Topeka. Secretary Roper did not. qualify what he meant by 
‘normal ways,’ but his speech mentioned more than the mere 
abandonment of the dictatorial régime—it indicated ‘ handing 
back the responsibilities to the business community and the 
withdrawal of the Government from the present wide range of 
economic activities.’ Bearing in mind that statements of Ameri- 
can statesmen need a scrupulous qualification as to their signifi- 
cance in the different dimensions of the political world, nevertheless 
Secretary Roper’s statement reveals the real dilemma of the 
Administration. Roper represents the school which preaches 
‘after recovery return to normal ways,’ while Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry Wallace points out that ‘there is no way 
back.’ 

Wallace has come to this conclusion, not because of his poli- 
tical creed or because of the influence of the present head of the 
‘brain trust,’ the ‘ left wing’ Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Professor Rexford Tugwell, but in consequence of a very logical 
conclusion to which he was bound to come after reviewing the 
agricultural problem in its full complexity and tracing the outlook 
for the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. He clearly 
declared that there are only two ways between which America 
“must choose’: either to recapture foreign markets so as to sell 
abroad her surplus production, or to reduce production, which 


would mean the exclusion of 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 acres of 
land out of a total of 350,000,000 acres. He sees that the full 
achievement of the former is impossible, and stresses the necessity 
for taking in more imports by which agricultural exports can be 
sustained. Bearing in mind the difficulties in this direction, he 
advises a middle course which would allow at least $500,000,000 
of additional imports through tariff reductions. He adds, how- 
ever, that even so it will be still necessary to reduce acreage by 
at least 25,000,000 acres. In discussing the reduction he comes 
to the logical conclusion that this means control of production 
and control of prices, involving regulation of profits, which gives 
an undue protection to the inefficient producer. He also stresses 
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the conflict with the aims of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, which is to produce a rise in the prices of industrial com- 
modities, thus tending to widen instead of closing the ‘ agricultural 
scissors.’ This, in turn, can be avoided only if industrial prices 
are regulated as well. Though he admits that, theoretically, a 
planned economy implies a complete plan, he abandons ‘ the 
luxury of pure abstraction,’ and retains his confidence in, and 
claims success for, regulated individualism, which builds the 
bridge towards a better balanced economic system upon the 
pillar of ‘social discipline.’ This, incidentally, is a particularly 
difficult task in America, not only because of the heterogeneity 
of the American people (which considers itself still ‘ By Grace of 
God free and independent ’) and the four horses of the American 
apocalypse—greed, graft, kidnapping, and corruption—but also 
because of the conflicting interests of the different economic 
regions within the United States. ‘ Much as we dislike them, the 
new types of social control that we have now in operation are 
here to stay and to grow on a world or national scale ’—so ran 
his peroration urging the American people to face the necessary 
adjustments and to take the middle course between sectional 
isolation and international expansion. This issue seems to be 
becoming once more a crucial point in American politics, and the 
greatest skill and strength are needed on the part of President 
Roosevelt, because there are certain phases of this problem 
- wherein compromises will not help any longer; the time will 
come when demands cannot be satisfied all round, but will have 
to be rejected from whatever quarter they may come. 

The more immediate problem to discuss is the relation between 
the resources and the burdens of the nation ; and how far can it 
be expected to be able to carry the charges of the emergency 
programme? According to the figures presented recently to the 
United States Senate by the Department of Commerce, the total 
income distributed to individuals throughout the nation was 
about $30,000,000,000 before the war; $81,000,000,000 in 1929; 
$75,400,000,000 in 1930; $63,300,000,000 in 1931, and 
$49,000,000,000 in 1932, thus showing a decline of 40 per cent. 
between 1929 and 1932. Income produced in the same years 
amounted to $83,750,000,000 and $38,300,000,000 respectively 
with the decline between 1929 and 1932 of 54 per cent. These 
figures show the highly changeable character of the American 
national resources, but it should be mentioned that the income 
produced in 1929 was achieved with the support of an unpre- 
cedented credit inflation, which sustained a level of expenditure 
and income by mortgaging future incomes for years, and which, 
when the ‘ day of reckoning’ came, inevitably collapsed. The 
prosperity period’s legacy in the field of industry was a highly 
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inflated capital structure, the effect of which was, however, 
mitigated by the fact that the over-capitalisation took place in 
shares rather than in bonds. This enabled most of the big 
industrial corporations to avoid bankruptcy, and the most impor- 
tant railway bonds which threatened default were taken care of 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. But the over- 
capitalisation has still unfavourable effects on the calculations of 
the new undertakings, and a national campaign should be under- 
taken to write off watered and overbuilt share structures. 

The fixed debt burden remains a more difficult problem, 
because liquidation had to be prevented, as it would have had 
catastrophic consequences, and refunding operations could not 
be carried through on a capital market that was paralysed. It is 
difficult to ascertain how far the new Securities Act has made 
refunding operations and new capital issues impossible, but 
there is no doubt about its retarding effects. This Act, which is 
framed on the ‘ caveat vendor’ principle, is based on the British 
Companies Acts, but the liability is extended over and above 
provable damages to the buyer. The conservative issuing houses 
do not object to the principle of the Act, but desire a limit to the 
liability for provable damages. If we consider, however, that the 
Securities Act is one of the victories of the ‘ war on Wall Street 
and the Money Barons of New York,’ it is not likely that any 
substantial changes can be obtained from Congress during this 
session. The Banking Act of 1933 dissolved the securities affiliates 
of the banks and instituted the deposit insurance system, the 
carrying out of which has been modified so that its temporary 
character has been extended till July 1935, when further action 
will depend on experience. It is to be hoped that this oppor- 
tunity will be used to effect the much-needed reform of the 
American banking system. The Bill on Stock Exchange regula- 
tion recently introduced will possibly be modified, since it has the 
support of the President only in principle. This Bill is not 
merely another move in the ‘war on Wall Street,’ but it is 
intended to act as the first step in curing the American body 
economic of its ‘ cancer ’—speculation. 

From various official publications and private estimates 
which vary considerably, the total gross internal debt in the 
United States is computed at about $265,000,000,000, including 
deposits and life insurance reserves. The various items of long- 
term debts, amounting to about $144,000,000,000, give an 
interesting picture: the largest single item is real estate mort- 
gages, amounting to no less than $51,000,000,000, of which 
$21,000,000,000 are urban home mortgages. Farm mortgages 
represented no more than $9,500,000,000 at their peak, and their 
approximate figure is now put at $8,500,000,000. Farmers’ 
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short-term debts would increase this amount to about 
$11,000,000,000, which shows how much the quality of the debt 
determines its relative importance, especially in politics. The 
plight of the American farmer is better illustrated, however, if 
we consider that he represents 22 per cent. of the population and 
has been receiving only about 7 per cent. of the national income 
during recent years, while his debts certainly exceed 10 per cent. 
of the total net debt. The funded debt of railroads and public 
utilities is about $30,000,000,000, and the long-term loans of 
other corporations are computed at $20,000,000,000. Govern- 
ment debts amount to $42,000,000,000, States and local Govern- 
ment debts to $20,000,000,000 ; and the Federal Government is 
responsible for the remaining $22,000,000,000. The interesting 
and significant development of the Federal debt can be pictured 
from the following figures: it amounted to $1,200,000,000 in 
I913, increased to the war peak of $26,000,000,000 in 1919, and 
was reduced to $16,000,000,000 in 1930. From this post-war low 
point the upward trend was very rapid, reaching $22,500,000,000 
in June 1933. The increase during the present fiscal year is to 
be not less than $7,300,000,000, and the total Federal debt will 
amount—if the estimated limits can be kept—to $31,834,000,000 
on June 30, 1935. A comparison with Great Britain, which is 
frequently made, shows that the situation is not alarming, but, 
in view of the widely fluctuating national income of the United 
States, such rapid increase in the national debt is not without 
danger. The experience with recent Treasury issues has been 
somewhat equivocal. Though it was feared by responsible 
circles that the December maturities would have to be met by 
‘ green backs,’ this hurdle was taken by the new Treasury note * 
issue of $1,000,000,000, which was ‘ oversubscribed two times,’ 
while, after a ‘ highly satisfactory ’ response to a similar issue in 
January, the February issue of $800,000,000 was ‘ four and a 
half times oversubscribed.’ The conversion of about $1,900,000,000 
Liberty bonds, on the other hand, was a failure, and the cash 
repayments to be made on April 15 would not be met fully by 
a new offering of twelve-year bonds. The ‘credit corner’ 
described above is nevertheless considered sufficiently strong to 
absorb the $6,000,000,000 of new money which have to be 
borrowed before June 30 of this year and the $4,000,000,000 
which are needed to meet maturities. 
tf Summarising the main lines of the recovery programme, we 
cannot fail to see that it is heading towards an increased credit 
supply with the intention of bringing about a credit inflation. 
The aim of this inflation is, of course, to cause a rise in prices up 
* The United States Treasury note is not a currency note, but a short-dated 
security corresponding to the British Treasury bond.—Epb. 
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to a level at which not only the present but all new debts can be 
carried without disturbances, and to keep the price level under 
control. It should be pointed out that this is another strategical 
turn at which President Roosevelt faces a dilemma. If he wants 
to enable the Administration to exercise an effective credit 
control he will have to take drastic steps towards establishing 
Government control over the Federal Reserve and commercial 
banks, which would lead to the nationalisation of the banking 
system. Though he has indicated that he is opposed to this, his 
Administration has gone a long way in this direction ; the Trea- 
sury has been turned into a Central Bank and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation holds stock in 30 per cent. of all banks in 
the United States. It will depend on practical expediency rather 
than on principle how much further the Administration goes 
towards nationalisation of the credit system. 

The problem of raising prices brings us to the famous gold 
purchase plan, which started on October 25 of last year, and 
eventually exercised a drain on the gold stocks of foreign Central 
Banks, which disturbed the international exchange markets to a 
degree witnessed only in the early post-war years. The domestic 
gold purchase plan, owing to the uncertainty which it aroused all 
over the world, was a failure, and the necessity for stabilisation 
was eventually realised ; this led to ‘temporary but definite’ 
devaluation. As indicated on various occasions, the sponsors of 
the gold purchase plan were acting on the assumption that— 

(a) A ‘ devaluation, even without corresponding increase in 
money circulation, will raise prices, because the psychological 
effects of the announcement of a gradual devaluation would 
reverse the downward spiral of the price level.’ Such a rise, 
however, if it occurs at all, leads to a collapse as soon as the 
speculative wave is ended, as has been shown by subsequent 
developments in America. 

(6) The elasticity of demand of foreign countries, following 
the cheapening of American goods in gold, would take off the 
excess of commodities which are depressing American markets. 
This assumption is also erroneous, because it is almost incon- 
ceivable that, under the present low world purchasing power, 
any substantial increase in demand would follow. Moreover, 
whatever exports were stimulated by devaluation, they could 
raise the price level only after a considerable period, in view of the 
comparatively small part played by foreign trade in the American 
economy. Import and export articles naturally showed an 
increase in prices, especially rubber, cotton and tobacco, and 
shipments were somewhat larger ; but other commodities did not 
show a corresponding rise, and some domestic commodities fell. 
The present upward tendency can be sustained only if the volume 
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of purchasing power continues to increase. During the whole 
period of devaluation the price level steadily rose, but this was 
due to the interaction of various factors besides depreciation. It 
is now clear, for instance, that the subsidies paid to the farmers 
are helping very much to keep the prices of wheat and corn in 
America above world market prices. But the carry-over still 
amounts to 324,000,000 bushels, of which 194,000,000 are on the 
farms. This shows the highly speculative and dangerous situation 
of the American wheat prices. 

To prove the success of the gold purchase plan, however, two 
‘ results ’ are claimed : first, that the ‘ windfall profit ’ on devalua- 
tion of $2,800,000,000 actually represents an increase in pur- 
chasing power, and, secondly, that a world-wide devaluation of 
gold is having the same effect as if new gold mines were discovered 
by enabling a ‘ world inflation.’ Leaving aside the fact that such 
‘ windfall profits,’ if actually spent, are essentially equal to the 
issue of additional notes, this remedy of ‘ world inflation ’ could 
be achieved only if America would give away her gold instead of 
hoarding it. If she would take this very improbable step it might 
give a breathing space, but it would be only effective if it were 
used to re-establish the international equilibrium of purchasing 
power between the different countries and continents: otherwise 
only a few years will elapse before a new world chaos breaks out. 
The first step towards this goal must be tariff adjustment. The 
pledges of the President to lower tariffs are well known, but the 
rebufis which were given at the World Economic Conference to 
the tariff reduction proposals of Secretary Cordell Hull, who is an 
ardent tariff revisionist, must also be remembered. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
position in respect of lowering of tariffs has been greatly facilitated 
by the passage of the Bill empowering the President to reduce 
tarifis by 50 per cent. during a period of three years without the 
consent and approval of the Senate—a notable victory. The 
primary reasons for tariff revision are export interests and the 
collection of debts—not so much war debts as private debts, which 
are at present suspended under transfer moratoria in Central 
Europe and South America. Incidentally, the war debt problem 
was recently brought up in Congress by Senator Hiram Johnson, 
who, after many defeats, succeeded in persuading Congress to pass 
his Bill making illegal the granting of loans to foreign Govern- 
ments in full or partial default upon their debts to the United 
States Government. 

The problem of tariffs, export trade, and foreign debts has 
many controversial aspects, and it is to be hoped that the Com- 
mittee recently appointed with the approval of the President and 
the support of the Rockefeller Foundation to advise ‘ on national 
policy in international economic relations ’ will construct a basis 
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which the conflicting interests can be harmoniously co- 
ordinated. The present international economic position of the 
United States is influenced by the under-valued dollar, which 
secures an artificially strong export position to them. With an 
under-valued dollar even tariff reductions would not mean much, 
and there is a risk that the pledges of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
proposals of Mr. Cordell Hull will be realised only on paper. It 
is a strenuous task to change the American debtor mentality 
into that of a creditor nation. 

The much-discussed controversy whether or not the United 
States will isolate themselves from the rest of the world and 
abandon foreign trade is being decided partly by events and 
partly by the recent measures and pronouncements of the 
Administration. The events are the following : American exports 
fell from $5,241,000,000 in 1929 to $1,576,000,000 in 1932, and 
only reached $1,647,000,000 in 1933 in spite of exchange deprecia- 
tion. Though these exports represent only about 6 to 9 per 
cent. of total American output, they include 30 to 70 per cent. 
of various important branches of American production. The 
Administration is firmly resolved to promote export trade, and 
$100,000,000 has been allocated for this purpose from the funds 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. A policy of regulated 
and interrelated trade and capital movements will probably be 
tried by the United States in the shape of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with tariff bargaining—as indicated in the President’s 
tariff Message. These negotiations could lead to an increase in 
world trade if constructively worked out. 

The control of long-term capital movements can be realised 
under the Securities Act without much difficulty, but that of 
short-term funds appears to be a task largely beyond the reach of 
Central Banks and Governments at present, mainly because of 
lack of effective co-operation between international financial 
centres. This is a task, however, which should be mastered, in 
view of the important and dangerous effects of such movements, 
especially in consequence of their sudden and violent character. 
These movements undermined the gold standard, and are likely 
to do so with any other international monetary standard which 
will be established, if they are not regulated. It would be diffi- 
cult to prevent them unless complete regulation of international 
capital movements were undertaken, but Equalisation Funds 
would be able largely to counteract their injurious effects. This 
presupposes a close co-operation between these Funds and 
Central Banks ; there is no topic more discussed and less clear 
in American financial circles than the ways and means by which 
the British and American Equalisation Funds can and should 
co-operate, The suspicion with which these rival funds are looked 
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upon should be eliminated without delay by open declaration as 
to their respective policies. But as long as price levels do not 
adapt themselves to the present exchange rates, and tariffs are 
not adjusted, there seems to be no ground or hope for constructive 
co-operation or stabilisation, though these are absolutely neces- 
sary to build up a better and more permanent basis for world 


trade. 
At this juncture we meet the most dangerous of Mr. Roosevelt’s 


dilemmas which has the widest international significance. If his 
Administration is heading for an indiscriminate sponsoring of 
export trade and does not conclude agreements with the leading 
commercial nations to co-ordinate world trade, we are faced with 
a sequel of exchange and tariff wars which may easily culminate 
in a bellum omnium contra omnes, in view of the actively defensive 
attitude of Greai Britain, of Japan’s expansionist trade policy, 
and of the German attempt to increase foreign trade, even, if 
necessary, through a lowering of the standard of living. This 
would certainly not contribute to the improvement of the inter- 
national situation, which is already so much disturbed by a series 
of other factors. The conflict between political considerations 
and economic imperatives is gradually increasing in intensity ; 
while in the United States, broadly speaking, political considera- 
tions are subjected to economic imperatives, the contrary is the 
case in Europe. Neither internally nor externally can the rela- 


tions of nations improve unless these elements are harmoniously 
co-ordinated. It would be within the pledges of the New Deal 
for President Roosevelt to take effective steps in this direction. 
He can do it, but there is not much time to lose. 


KALMAN DE Bupay. 





EAST AFRICAN KALEIDOSCOPE 


Automatic traffic lights have been installed in Zanzibar —East Africa, 

January 11, 1934. 
THE East African kaleidoscope has been turning for some time. 
Different coloured fragments get together, form patterns and 
then break apart. It has now been realised that this cannot 
continue indefinitely. The decision of the Carnegie Corporation 
to finance a broad and wide angle survey of British Eastern 
Africa under Sir Malcolm Hailey, to advise the British Govern- 
ment as to the best and most urgent lines for investigation, 
covering the whole field of African development—political, 
economic, social, scientific, and, of course, all aspects of the 
contact of white and black—is the biggest step yet taken towards 
the scientific study of our responsibilities. The survey naturally 
will not attempt to solve problems or decide on policies: it is 
realised that that is an impossibly big proposition, but it will 
serve as a guidance for such solution, and for policies to be framed 
over the next few decades. There has been for some time past 
an undercurrent of movement in these territories that is obviously 
going to have far-reaching effects. Viewed dispassionately, it is 
not too much to say that this may result in Africa producing an 
autochthonous civilisation, hitherto retarded by various causes 
but now ripening at an unprecedented rate, which will prove a 
notable contribution to world civilisations. 

These are big words, and at present they are not a prophecy. 
They are, however, a legitimate hope—and something more. 
They form a goal that is well worth striving for, because the 
alternative means a terrible future for Africa, which might make 
future generations regret that we ever opened up the continent ; 
but the hope, now visible, of success is a great inspiration to the 
men and women who are working for that end—to give proof that 
we have entered and occupied Africa for Africa’s good—and that 
inspiration will be immensely strengthened by the momentous 
step that has just been decided upon, for the spadework that has 
hitherto been done has lacked direction and cohesion. It is to 
show the reasons for this hope, and to give an outline of some 
aspects of the coming survey, that these words are written. It is 
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obviously impossible within the limits of an article to attempt to 
cope with more than one group of aspects, but it is one on which 
there has been a great deal of hard thinking lately. I choose 
what may be called the native-political aspect, leaving untouched 
the native-economic and the whole field of white development. 

The statements made by Dr. H. L. Gordon about the investi- 
gations carried out by himself and Dr. F. W. Vint on the brain 
of some Kenya natives have had read into them by some people 
implications that the size and shape of the Bantu brain precludes 
development, except in a small minority of individual cases. 
That is not what I understood Dr. Gordon to say. What he did 
emphasise was that before we continued to try to elevate the 
African, and to assist his evolution, we need to study his brain, 
together with other factors. He pleaded for co-operative investi- 
gation with biologists, physiologists, psychologists and others, and 
he premised that the African brain differs from ours. Some 
reasons for Bantu backwardness may be due to nature and some 
to nurture—that is, some may be hereditary and some environ- 
mental; but so far our efforts at developing the African have 
been concentrated on improving environment. Dr. Gordon 
warns us that this alone may not suffice. There may be some- 
thing that, even if we eliminate certain environmental defects, 
may prevent the African from attaining European standards of 
proficiency and enlightenment, but these factors will not neces- 
sarily prevent him reaching a high standard of his own. It is 
precisely in such cases, the deciding whether or no such co- 
operative scientific investigation is needed, that Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s survey will supply the want. He will be an arbiter to 
whom Government will pay heed. 

Sir Charles Sherrington, writing with no reference to this 
African problem, has affirmed that it is the outside world which 
sets the activity of the brain in motion, and I propose to take that 
as my jumping-off point. For untold ages most of Africa has 
been comparatively free from permanent outside influences. 
Waves of migration have swept through and across the continent, 
but only to be absorbed. Other outside influences, such as Egypt, 
Pheenicia, the unknown builders of Zimbabwe, have made no 
permanent impression, nor did the inroads of Arabs and Portu- 
guese. When we first came into the central part of the con- 
tinent it is my belief that the native definitely thought that we 
too would but ripple the surface and then depart again as those 
others did. Two or three generations have passed since then, and 
our white occupation does but get more firmly implanted. Pioneers 
have been succeeded by Governments, missions, planters, and more 
recently by mines. Caravans have given way to wagon roads, 
and they in turn have been superseded by trains and motor cars, 
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with airways as an auxiliary. The natives have even seen young 
white Rhodesians and Kenyans born, grow up and have children 
amongst them. They see that the present incursion is not pass- 
ing, as its forerunners did: it is taking root. They are, more- 
over, growing accustomed to it, for there is practically none who 
can remember the pre-white days, and they would, mostly, not 
be without us now if they could. There is so much that they want 
to learn from us. Thus the outside world has set the activity of 
the brain in motion ; and the outside world at last is alive to the 
fact, and to something of what it connotes. 

We are not ready for this movement that is taking place, but 
we are by no means as unready as some may think. The evolution 
of our governance has not kept pace with native thought-develop- 
ment, but there has been marked evolution in it all the same. 
From the rough-and-ready patriarchal methods of early adminis- 
tration a big gap separates us. There is a system, or rather 
several systems, based upon ideas—rather jumbled as yet and 
still groping, but finding shape. Efforts have already been made 
spasmodically to get at basic facts. Census reports are tabulating 
the human element, anthropologists and biologists are digging 
up facts and working at theories. Educational experiments are 
being made. Non-governmental bodies are likewise developing ; 
the missionary society of to-day is almost unrecognisable com- 
pared with what it was fifty or even twenty years ago. One such 
society (the Church Missionary Society) even claims that, in the 
literal sense, it is no longer missionary : it has passed that stage, 
and now calls itself the Native Anglican Church. There is, too, 
among missionaries a recognition of the imperative need for 
anthropological study, and a growing sense—vide the recent 
remarkable conference at Dodoma—of the need for unification of 
Christian effort. 

The anthropologist himself has, luckily, also not stood still. 
He no longer merely studies interesting primitive survivals, but 
has purposeful ideas, which are all leading us towards acquiring 
knowledge of the nature of these races. There are as many 
anthropologists now working on the evolution of native types 
—‘the anthropology of the changing native,’ as Professor 
Malinowski calls it—and on the result of the impact of the outside 
world as there are investigating the old fabric. Not that the old 
fabric is to be neglected: it needs to be studied while yet we 
may, so as to get a true grasp of the impact ; but it is recognised 
that it is passing and will soon only have a relative interest and 
value. Economic questions, including labour control and migra- 
tion, the disruptive force of civilisation, and the more recent 
constructive effect, are being closely watched in many parts of 
the continent, but rather unsystematically. It is only necessary 
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to mention such works as Major Orde Browne’s The African 


Labourer and Mr. Merle Davis’s Modern Industry and the African, 
both published in 1933, to show that Europe is alive to this many- 
sided problem ; and when I say Europe I include the great offshoot 
America, for much that is being done owes its very existence to 
the benefactions of the Carnegie Corporation, the Rockefeller 
Institution, and the Phelps-Stokes Fund. Working on different 


lines, and not unduly overlapping, we have also the International 


Missionary Council, the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, and older bodies like the African 
Society and the Royal Anthropological Institute, which last is 
welcoming this coming summer an International Conference to 
London when an African section will be prominent. Much work 
of a technical nature is also being done at a score of centres. 

Reference must be made to another important factor in all 
this which has not always had the attention which it deserves, 
I have already referred to the fact that a new generation of 
Africans has arisen, divorced from the old African by centuries 
that have passed in a decade or two. We need, and, to a certain 
extent, are getting, an equally new white man to shoulder the 
responsibility of guidance. The old and rapidly passing genera- 
tion of pioneer administrators, settlers, missionaries, miners, did 
its work well, not merely according to its lights, but adequately 
in most cases to the circumstances. This type of man, or a copy 
of him, will not do for young Africa. The new man should inherit 
the general idea of service and the love of Africa that distin- 
guished his predecessor, but he needs much more. The big 
mining companies pre-eminently, the missionary societies in a 
marked degree, and some branches of government, are grasping 
this, but not all the last named, and as yet comparatively few of 
the settler community. For this last section much depends on 
the education given locally to the rising generation: this— 
including the ethics of race relationship—is of supreme import- 
ance, and more may hang on this than on anything else. We 
cannot start afresh with each new generation. Infiltration from 
outside will be necessary, but with the young African of European 
descent will rest a heavy responsibility : he will be a power for 
great good or evil. 

Then the next point. We have reached the stage at which 
we must cut out our old ideas of ‘ child races.’ The African is 
no fool, and is no longer an infant. Whatever his brain capacity, 
whatever his present, and possibly permanent, limitations by 
our standards, he is, on his own lines, a man of considerable 
shrewdness, and, though his logic is not ours and he has no 
grasp of our ideas of thoroughness, punctuality, conciseness, he 


achieves a good deal in his own way. The native path is a wonder- 
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fully winding one, unlike our straight roads, on which the native 
even superimposes his own wriggling track, but his path also 
reaches its destination. 

So let us accept the fact that the African is growing up and 
has his own standards, and treat him henceforth as a man. We 
must cease to legislate for him as a child, and to dictate to him 
as a child. We must also cease to shirk legislation just because 


the child will not like it and may cause trouble. Tutelage has 


not ended, but it has grown into a partnership, and the young 
partner is getting ready to understand the duties of such a posi- 
tion. He is tending to demand things, to claim rights, and is 
quite old enough to be made to realise that privileges and rights 
carry with them duties and responsibilities. We lag behind in 
this way, but it is a line that we need to pursue, and it will meet 
with a ready response. As I said earlier, we have moved far 
from the pioneer patriarchal administration, but for all that we 
have not kept pace with the evolution of the African himself. 
We need to understand him better, to help him in his aspirations, 
but also to make him pay for their realisation by genuine co- 
operation, no longer to give him things as a charity or as an 
expedient. Properly handled, I have little fear that he will 
respond to this, and this in itself will prove a big, and indeed 
an essential, factor in his mental development. 

This brings us to the dominant problem of selecting the lines 
of advance. In Eastern Africa, with the exception of the king- 
doms of Buganda, in Uganda and Barotseland, in Northern 
Rhodesia, we started with direct rule, or autocratic white control. 
District officers, with natives under them as paid State employees, 
had absolute charge in most cases: they collected taxes, issued 
orders, administered justice (or law), and were responsible for 
seeing that the peace was kept. Although purely autocratic, 
this rule was wonderfully effective in the times in which it was 
first imposed. I have chosen the epithet ‘ wonderful’ delibe- 
rately because so many of the young men to whom this work was 
entrusted had hardly emerged from the schoolroom and had had 
no experience or training, nor, when they reached Africa, was 
there anyone there to supply the necessary tuition. These 
young men became in their early twenties the ancestors of the 
African Civil Service. There is a book, long since out of print, 
called Station Studies, by Lionel Portman, which gives a splendid 
picture of those early days. Re-reading it to-day shows how far 
we have moved in thirty years, and it is good to be reminded of 
this recent but half-forgotten past. 

It soon became obvious, however, that this form of govern- 
ment could not continue. Administration became more com- 
plex ; not only was it obviously impolitic to keep such a detailed 
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control solely in the hands of the white race, but, as things 
developed, the cost would prove prohibitive. Across the conti- 
nent, on the West Coast—or, rather, in its hinterland—Lord 
Lugard (as he now is) had evolved a system now known as In- 
direct Rule. It has been well said that he introduced this into 
the Northern Nigerian emirates because there was no alternative 
in such populous and highly developed States. In any case, it 
worked very well, although now modifications are proving 
necessary. West Africa is outside the scope of this article, but 
I would call attention to this evolution of indirect rule on that 
side of the continent because it has a direct bearing on what 
follows. The present evolution shows that the Lugard model was 
a means to an end and did not represent finality. 

The Colonial Office moves its upper grades from one part of 
its vast dominions to another : sometimes bewilderingly so, and 
such transfers seem to go in waves. There came a time when there 
was a steady flow of officers, Lugard men, from the west to the 
east of Africa, and among these Sir Donald Cameron's appoint- 
ment to Tanganyika Territory stands pre-eminent. In his new 
command he introduced a complete edition of indirect rule into a 
land which had had, of historical necessity, one of the most 
pronounced forms of direct rule in Africa. I had the good fortune 
of being able to study German administration in that country 
in pre-war days, and had the privilege of discussing it freely 
with those in charge. (Parenthetically, I first came into direct 
touch with it in 1901, visited it again in 1905, and made the 
study referred to while leisurely traversing it in 1910.) Herr 
Dernburg, it is true, did much in 1909 to reduce the purely 
military rule, but he did not tamper with the principle of direct 
government control—he merely started to transfer that into the 
hands of the civil authorities. Tribal chiefs, or sultans, were 
deposed whenever possible and government puppets put in their 
place, while the wali, or State headman, a paid employee of the 
Colonial administration, was the man in actual control. The 
result was a far more complete disruption of tribal rule than in 
any of the bordering British territories. Followed the welter of 
war and ensuing chaos, on which British administration had to 
start with a very scratch team. It was on this foundation, and 
largely with this team, that Sir Donald Cameron introduced 
indirect rule on the West African model, and—despite setbacks 
and modifications—it has on the whole proved fairly satisfactory, 
and seems now to embody the elements of steady government. 
It stood the strain of the great depression remarkably well, as no 
system inherently bad could have done. 

It is very important to note that all the adjacent British 
territories have, in some degree or other, followed suit. Uganda 
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has its own forms of indirect rule. The Kabaka of Buganda has 
for long had an elaborate constitution ; the Mukama of Bunyoro 
now has one too. Kenya has an intricate system of native councils. 
A modified copy of the Tanganyika model was introduced into 
Northern Rhodesia by the late Sir James Crawford Maxwell, and 
Nyasaland has recently adopted something similar. The principle 
seems, then, to have been universally accepted. Into this atmo- 
sphere of unanimous self-satisfaction Captain R. S. Rattray 
dropped a bomb at the last meeting of the British Association. 
Sir Donald Cameron, now back in Nigeria, did likewise in his 
speech to the Legislative Council at Lagos in March 1933, and 
now Professor W. M. Macmillan joins forces with them. Two of 
these at least cast grave doubts on the basic soundness of the 
idea of indirect rule, and Captain Rattray sums up his idea as 
follows : 


It seems certain that the system will very soon have to withstand 
onslaughts both from within and from without. The assault from the 
inside will come from the masses of the people themselves, who are likely 
to become estranged owing to the undoubted tendency of indirect rule, as 
now applied, to build up centralised African autocracies, disregarding the 
bases of former African constitutions and States, which were essentially 
decentralised and democratic. The attack from the outside will be 
delivered by that ever-growing educated African element who feel aggrieved 
because they sometimes appear to be excluded by a system where Western 
civilisation and Western lines of progress seem at a discount. ... By 
the majority of educated Africans indirect rule is regarded as a veiled 
attempt at ‘ keeping the Africans in their place.’ Yet without their co- 
operation the whole structure of indirect rule must surely crumble. 

Professor Macmillan contends that educated Africans look 

upon indirect rule as a means of putting them back and keeping 
them under chiefs and tribal conditions from which they are 
beginning painfully to escape, and he, too, holds that we can by 
no means build up a new Africa without the help of these men. 
Sir Richmond Palmer, answering Captain Rattray, makes the 
point that — 
the whole problem really is concerned with reconciling the old and the new 
in building a bridge to suit the exigencies of changing conditions and 
customs. 
I think one can go further, for, as Mr. Merle Davis pointed out 
in a parable, it is not only a question of building a bridge, but 
of constantly altering a bridge which we have already built, 
while permitting the traffic to move over it during alterations. 
It can be done. I saw the late Colonel Arnold, working for the 
Rhodesian Railways, raise the quarter-mile-long Kafue Bridge, 
plus all the approaches, 5 feet, without dislocating the traffic, 
beyond the fact that the trains crossed each night, while he worked 
inch by inch raising the bridge in the daytime. 
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I do not see, therefore, that one need be pessimistic. Indirect 
rule, as originally conceived, is only the first level of our bridge, 
It was, I think, Professor Julian Huxley who said recently that 
in Africa we have to build up practically everything from the 
foundations, but that does not imply that we need always get 
down to foundations again and build new bridges. Hitherto 
there appear to have been two schools, that in favour of auto- 
cratic rule by bolstered chiefs and reconstituted tribal councils, 
and that which favours the democratic rule of natives who have 
‘ definitely chosen the ballot-box and European ways of thought 
and custom’ (Captain Rattray’s words). There is, however, a 
third possibility, and it seems to me, granted one necessary 
factor, a perfectly feasible one—namely, the rule of the aristocracy 
(in its original sense) which can be built on to the old tribal 
council, and yet admit into such councils plebeian educated 
natives who have demonstrated their worth ; and I believe our 
present bridge will be found suitable for such superstructure 
provided our education ideas are sound. A real aristocracy such 
as I have in view proved successful in other emerging com- 
munities well known to history. 

Education is, of course, the necessary qualification. Briefly, 
the history of education in Eastern Africa is this. The missions 
started evangelising, added elementary education, so that con- 
verts could read the gospels, and gradually extended it until it 
grew into something considerable, though localised and always 
secondary to conversion. Then the State stepped in, gave grants 
to approved schools, imposing standards, inspections, and some 
control; after which it started supplementary government 
schools, and provided institutions for higher education, notably 
Makerere College, in Uganda, whither go the best pupils from the 
different Church schools in Uganda and also from outside it. 
Education is still in its beginnings. The masses are largely 
untouched ; pupils come from, and may return to, uneducated 
primitive homes; women lag behind men—all of which are 
factors that act as drags on the slow growth of education. There 
are all sorts of other problems in this connexion. Some are being 
solved: for instance, at Makerere there is now no undue pre- 
dominance of embryo clerks, the medical, veterinary and agri- 
cultural sides are well patronised, and that is to the good ; but 
the general leavening must be speeded up, because at present the 
educated or emerging African is, as Professor Macmillan rightly 
stresses, ‘a very lonely man.’ That carries with it a dangerous 
tendency towards political discontent. 

This brings us to another vital factor in education—religion. 
Indigenous native religion is essentially conservative, retarding, 
and restricting, but it is a living part of the native’s life and per- 
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vades it. Christianity, unless complete, tends to be something 
outside the native’s life; and unfortunately many of the European 
officials, teachers in State institutions, and lay unofficials gene- 
rally, however high their social standards, are in many ways 
pagans. Missionary teachers should be genuine educationists, 
but, equally, lay teachers should be out-and-out Christians. 
These are those whom the educated native tends to take as his 
models, and there is consequently a danger that, weaned from the 
salutary if limited checks of his old tribal religion, the educated 
native may face the changing complicated world with no adequate 
moral check unless he be a roo per cent. Christian. As Dr. J. H. 
Oldham has put it, ‘If through the absence of any positive 
teaching the attitude acquired is a self-regarding individualism, 
the social consequences must be disastrous.’ This danger is being 
emphasised by the fact that Makerere is undenominational and, 
while not irreligious, is lacking in a real religious background. 
The pupils come to it keen Christians from their Church schools 
(Catholic and Protestant), but though there arechaplains attached, 
these are non-resident and not on the staff, and the corporate 
life of the college takes precedence of the old loyalties. The 
idea is comprehensible, but there is grave danger that this cor- 
porate ideal may be too dearly purchased. ‘ Right of entry,’ as 
it is called, is comparatively ineffectual, for it may be unrelated 
to school life, and to life in the larger world on leaving. The 
pupils, it should be added, are at the college from the age of 
sixteen to twenty or twenty-two. The old religions must inevit- 
ably pass, as will the tribal ideas of which they form a part ; but 
will these young Africans, by and with whom the new African 
structure must be erected, be able to fulfil their part if they have 
no deep-seated and enduring religion to take their place? Will 
the ‘dear old school’ idea suffice for these Bantu and Nilotic 
races? If we are to admit aristocrats to governance, and the 
alternative is political unrest, they must not be merely cleverly 
taught, brainy individuals, but men (and women) of high ideals. 
It is the best who must build New Africa. 

These are fascinating problems that will call for still more 
aristocrats—that is, for the best that our race can give (and 
other races too, for they are international problems). The 
coming survey of Sir Malcolm Hailey should prove a big step 
forward towards our mastery of them, and I hope I have made it 
clear that if the kaleidoscope is to be so directed that it takes 
shape as a fine mosaic it is none too soon for such a survey to be 
undertaken. Preliminary experiments have been made, but the 
time has come when we can no longer rely on haphazard essays 
moulded by conflicting views—when some master mind is called 
for to survey the whole field dispassionately and set the course. 
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The master of the ship may steer, and must be in sole charge in 
storm and tempest, but the course is set before he embarks. Sir 
Malcolm Hailey has been chosen to help us set that course. No 
more and no less. It is to be hoped, also, that this survey will 
inspire the youth of Britain. The Prince of Wales, addressing 
the African Society recently, said that the glamour of the pioneer 
days has passed, but that there is a greater glamour ahead in the 
solution of African problems. It might be added that the old 
Imperialism has also passed, and leaves young England cold 
to-day; but it, too, has a successor, only, so far, the idea of this 
has.only thrilled the few. Yet there is work for many more in 
far more spheres under this new post-Imperialism than there 
ever was in the old days. Those who have the urge to go out 
into the world and ‘do’ something, and not merely to ‘be’ 
something, will find all the opportunities they need in Africa, 
and it looks as if this survey would marshal those opportunities 
so that all can study them for themselves. Africa had a wonderful 
roll of great men in the latter part of the nineteenth century and 
the early years of this; in the remaining two-thirds of the 
twentieth century it will need a still bigger roll. Personally, 
much as I loved those happy patriarchal days of thirty years ago, 
I envy those who will take the reins during the next thirty 
years. 
FRANK MELLAND. 


PosTScRIPT.—Since this was written two other notable con- 
tributions to this subject have been published besides those 
mentioned on page 528: Dr. L. P. Mair’s An African People in 
the Twentieth Century, and Professor Westermann’s The African 
To-day. 
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EARTHQUAKE IN BIHAR 


An earthquake of considerable intensity shook.the whole of Northern, 
Central and Eastern India on January 15th between 2.15 and 2.30 p.m.— 
REUTER. 


My chief impressions are of Tvagedy on a scale heretofore un- 
imagined, and in a manner unimagined—the earth itself going 
back on one; of Courage—the dogged, not-to-be-beaten courage 
ofthe English and the educated Indian : ‘ This must be put right 
at whatever cost’; the hopeless, submissive, child-like, patient, 
trusting courage of the masses of the illiterate and agricultural 
population (both types of courage achieving the heroic in indivi- 
dual instances) ; and of the silent, stubborn Fact, not to be gain- 
said, like a pulse throbbing : ‘ We are up against it this time, and 
it will take the co-operation of the world to extricate us.’ Per- 
haps this last reflection carries the most vital germ of hope. If 
the disaster should unite a world heading for disruption in a 
hundred directions—which directions seem, thus refocussed, 
utterly trivial and unreal—maybe we shall yet live to measure 
disaster by something truer than ‘ the world’s coarse thumb and 
finger.’ 

Tiravelled from point to point on the ground—not in the air— 
and had a chance of ‘tasting the whole of it.’ Slowly one 
travelled ; communications had just been re-established, in parts, 
by road and rail. Bridges had in places disappeared entirely ; in 
places had sunk, their supports swallowed up; in others merely 
been rendered unsafe, so that one detrained on the hither side 
and walked to entrain across the gap. At one spot the bridge 
was broken, but the railway lines still held, spanning the air. 
Sometimes it was a road bridge over which horse or motor trans- ~ 
port was possible—a bridge that arched and lowered its back 
alternately in perilous waves. 

Rivers have changed their courses, and water has miraculously 
appeared in unwanted places, gushing upwards in muddy foun- 
tains through startling crevices, geysers emitting spouts of mud 
and sand which smothered houses, gardens, fields—sulphur to 
the nostrils. The evidence of eye-witnesses in the earliest days 
Teports areas in Muzaffarpur 5 feet deep under this deposit, 
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fissures 50 feet long and several wide ; and spouts of water from 
6 feet in diameter, shooting to heights varying from 5 to 20 feet 
into the air with loud bursting noises. The people themselves, 
however, seemed more affected by the behaviour of the rivers 
than by the muddy geysers: maybe because the sacred Ganges 
was involved. More than one description was given me of how the 
Ganges seemed to be sucked into the river bed—here steamers 
stranded, there waders submerged, the earth heaving up and 
leaving dry land ; and upon a second shock settling while Mother 
Ganga flowed back triumphant. 

* Jai, Jat Matha Gangaji ki jai’—‘ The Victory of Mother 
Ganges.’ 

The manager of an estate riding towards the river upon an 
elephant to settle a boundary dispute was met by the ryots and 
coolies running back to him, barely articulate: ‘ Dry land—no 
river!’ And even as they looked they were thrown on their faces, 
and the water was back again. ‘A bhué [devil] or a god,’ they 
could not decide which was at work. The remark of an English 
cleric was less imaginative. ‘ So—that is the explanation of the 
Red Sea crossing,’ said he. He has not been allowed to forget 
that he spoke aloud, opportunity for chaff being rare these days, 
There were other people also who cried ‘ Victory ’—the entire 
population of a gaol whose walls fell flat, releasing the convict 
inmates. Only one of these men returned later to give himself 
back to Justice. 

The vast maidan and polo ground at Muzaffarpur was riven 
as with fork lightning, the fissures widening in places to several 
feet. It was not far from here that a man walking to his car saw 
the earth swallow it up before his eyes. Another was seated in 
his car when the earth opened its mouth; but the car stuck 
between the jaw bones, leaving the roof above ground. It wasa 
sunlight roof and the man climbed out safely. (Is there not here 
a good advertisement for the makers? ‘Sunlight Roofs and 
Earthquakes ! ’) 

By the time that I got to Bihar the floods had subsided and 
fierce winds had blown away much of the sand ; there was only 
sticky, gleaming mud covering the earth in patches. The tall 
sugar-cane crops were standing, and the paddy crops, having been 
already reaped, were safe ; but the rabi crop is endangered, and, 
as regards the soil generally, the greatest ‘hazard’ is to future 
fertility. That, indeed, is a peril the seriousness of which cannot 
be minimised. Alluvial soil in the Tirhut districts is only 12 
inches deep over sand, and this fresh overlay of sand will make it 
difficult to get the land back again into good cultivation. It is 
not a question, as in Bengal after the usual floods, of soil enriched 
by silt, of one missed crop but successive bumper harvests; the 
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deposit here may be entirely maleficent. And this remark applies 
to all sowings alike. 

But what shall be said of the damage to sugar as a trade ? 
Two hundred thousand acres are under sugar plantation in the 
area affected by the earthquake in Bihar. With the utter 
destruction of the factories and their machinery, half the mills 
are put out of action at a time when the cane is ready for pressing ; 
and each day’s delay means deterioration from a drying crop. A 
Government estimate registers 150 lakh maunds of cane left idle 
on the hands of the cultivators. This means a loss to the growers, 
on the most hopeful calculation, of 30 lakhs of rupees (£225,000), 
and to the Indian carters (who carry the cane to the factory 
crushing mills) about ro lakhs of rupees (£75,000). Government 
has tried to help the situation by arranging for factories in pro- 
vinces outside Bihar to take over some of the derelict cane 
(though in some cases proposals, ¢.g., from Calcutta, fell through 
because of the difficulties of transport), and small power mills and 
3500 bullock mills have been supplied to deal with the rest, as far 
as practicable. But here again the slower methods, the drying 
sap, and the purifying of the gur when extracted, create problems 
which needs must work out to a resultant loss. 

It looks as if the planters, mainly English, are likely to be the 
main sufferers in Bihar—partly because the English sentiment of 
a British Government is accustomed to the cry ‘ Family hold 
back,’ partly because of the pride of a community associated 
throughout the history of Bihar with reckless hospitality, which 
will not easily unstiffen into stating a case for assistance, and 
partly because the situation itself is so desperate, the same com- 
munity only just recovering from earlier bad hits. During the 
war the Bihar planters tried to revive indigenous indigo to replace 
the synthetic indigo which had disappeared off the market. The 
Bihar agrarian riots of 1916 and a political war cry killed this 
revival. The planters translated their hopes and machinery into 
sugar plantations, damaged by floods just as success was achieved. 
And now comes this final disaster—worse than floods and politics. 
Perhaps the planters’ is particularly a case for help from England. 
Did not individual towns ‘adopt’ individual areas in France 
during the post-war period of reconstruction ? 

In towns the destruction of buildings is what chiefly impresses. 
Monghyr was just débris—bricks and mortar lying in rubbish 
heaps, a wall standing here, a doorway there. Sitamarhi and 
Motihari are equally devastated. In Muzaffarpur only one house 
was finally left habitable—the Commissioner’s. In Darbhanga 
parts of the bazaar are even as at Monghyr: the hospital, the 
gaol, the law courts, the Maharajah’s palaces, are all pushed down 
as by a giant joker, tired of playing with his box of bricks. What 
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he left standing is significant : in one instance:a tall lift shaft, 
cased in masonry with a single steel rod pointing to a heaven of 
modern construction—‘ Mark this when rebuilding, with one eye 
on earthquakes,’ which precaution is, of course, in the minds of 
everyone: ‘ Earthquakes may become a habit ! ’ 

The Maharajah was in tents, but his temporary palaces were 
almost ready for occupation—walls of lath covered with mud, 
galvanised roofs covered with thatch. This type of shelter serves 
king and peasant alike. The Maharajah says he will never rebuild 
palaces, only houses, when reconstruction is complete. He has, 
indeed, been badly hit. His palaces, not only at Durbhanga, but 
at Muzaffarpur and Purnea, utterly ruined. At Purnea the 
earthquake seemed to specialise in tremors: the town twisted 
and contorted, roads squeezed out of shape, buildings leaning 
when not reduced to débris, floors pinched into domes, the 
angles of streets changed, the general effect a crazy zig-zag, 
At the Maharajah of Darbhanga’s palace the earth had opened 
and let down a wall, as it were—a shutter. When the skylight 
windows were reached the shutter stuck and the windows 
stayed leering upon the débris—the eyes of the Evil Genius of 
Destruction. 


‘It was the second shock which did the damage to life,’ said 
one to me. ‘ People recovering from surprise rushed out into the 
open, to be caught in narrow streets by the second shock, which 
brought down upon them the buildings which the first shock had 
loosened.’ The shocks had followed one another very speedily. 
This was the cause of death in the streets of Monghyr. The 
collector’s was the one house left standing ; and even close ona 
month after the earthquake, and with relief hard at work all the 
time, some streets had only just been cleared. Women, chiefly 
purdahnashins (the secluded), show the highest mortality. They 
could not bring themselves to rush out into an unveiled world, 
though walls were falling. None, of course, knew what was 
happening, or how to act. When they ran it was instinct which 
drove them out of doors. The poor trapped women and children 
and animals squeezed one’s heart. Here was a parrot which had 
screeched itself hoarse till falling débris silenced it. It was found 
buried under dust in a cage which still hung securely from a 
transverse beam. Dogs, their backs broken, cowered over out- 
stretched paws ; cats, tails erect, backs still arched in fear, dead 
stiff, caught wedged between bricks: Mothers—their babies 
clasped to their breasts, powerless to save, sometimes older 
children clinging to their sarees—were found prone and lifeless, 
all of them dead, and smashed and broken. A baby was dug out 
of débris alive, after forty hours, lying unhurt, crowing to itself, 
beside another baby, this one quite dead. Had the mother thrust 
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both out into the street while she rushed back to rescue other 
children ? No one will ever be able to tell. 

One little girl of five was rescued after five days’ burial. She 
was breathing and is still alive, terribly damaged, fractured arms 
and legs, and a head badly injured, letting dust into wounds which 
caused tetanus. She was discovered by an end of her white 
cotton saree sticking out of a heap of rubbish. When I saw her 
she was in the Red Cross hospital, looking blissfully happy. She 
was still bandaged and in splints, but she had been given her first 
English doll, and she lay all day ecstatic, smiling at it and making 
little noises and gurgles of joy. 

Such sights in the hospitals there were all over the stricken 
area. Women, some quite old, with fractured thighs, sprained 
backs, arms and legs in splints, crushed feet, heads and faces 
cut about—some recovering from pneumonia and other ills caused 
by the intense cold; for this last was an addedrisk. It had beena 
severe winter, and, even when they escaped the falling masonry 
or the yawning earth, exposure did its worst with people clad in 
nothing but single and thin cotton garments. The cases of burns 
were explained by the habits of the people who could afford fires. 
These had open stoves (sigris) in their houses, often beside their 
beds, and when the earth heaved they were thrown upon the 
sigris, and the women’s sarees caught fire. The worst agony was 
surely experienced by these poor souls. Even when unconscious- 
ness supervened, rescue itself (reviving them) must have been 
torment. 

That fires did not break out generally was a mercy for which 
to give thanks, as was realised from an isolated instance at Jamal- 
pur among the débris in the main bazaar. Among the rescues at 
Jamalpur was that of a child found alive within 3 yards of the 
blaze—after nearly five hours’ digging. A purdahnashin, the wife 
of a well-to-do zemindar, was an acute case of tetenus just recover- 
ing a month after rescue.’ Her husband had built her a hut in the 
hospital encampment that she might get the care of the staff of 
doctors and nurses. One good resulting from all this pain will 
be the recognition of what medical relief can accomplish. That 
purdahnashin seemed to me to be hostage for this. 

Till the tents were up—January 23—the work begun on 
January 16 consisted in digging for patients among the débris, 
treating them on the spot or carrying them to clearing stations, 
the awful separation of the dead from the living; worst of all, 
dealing with the bereft when restored consciousness brought 
realisation. In all these directions the volunteers of the various 
telief organisations are reported to have fulfilled themselves 
nobly. An amazing thing was that none of the emergency cases 


got septic—even though doctors had to operate without sterilised 
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instruments out in the open, buildings still falling around them, 
dust flying. 

te Many acts of heroism will for ever be unrecorded (indeed, the 
carrying on of routine duty at the moment was in itself heroic), 
Those of which I heard included every race and rank in life. Here 
was a simple illiterate woman, the wife of a straw-plaiter, still 
being treated for a broken back and fractures in arms and legs, 
She had six children—the eldest eight, the youngest a few weeks 
old. She had collected and pushed out the older children and 
returned to get her baby—just too late ; the second shock caught 
her on the threshold of her little brick-and-plaster house. She 
arched her back as she fell to take the weight of the débris and 
-avoid crushing the baby. It was extricated unhurt ; she herself 
was found broken to pieces. 

An Indian woman teacher had a class of infants round her 
when the first shock came. ‘ Stand, quick march,’ said she quite 
calmly—‘ out of doors’ ; and they were saved. No panic—they 
hardly knew that anything had happened. Her heroism lay in 
the fact that her old mother, who was on a visit to her, was in her 
quarters on the third storey, and she had to make her decision in 
the fraction of a second between her and her children. When the 
last child was safely outside, the third storey was swaying and the 
staircase impossible. But a servant, equally courageous, had 
already sped upstairs and rescued the old woman. 

A patient was on the table in the theatre of a women’s hospital, 
being operated upon. Everyone rushed out when the shock came, 
but the Anglo-Indian nurse stayed quietly beside her case. Another 
nurse, an English woman, remembered, when she was out of doors, 
a single patient in the upper storey of a nursing home, who could 
not move, and ran back to her. Another woman returned to a 
falling house to save her dog, and did save it, but was caught 
herself by crumbling masonry. The tales of servants (it was the 
hour of the afternoon siesta in English houses) who went straight 
to the rescue of their employers are many. One, of an old sewing- 
man sitting on a ground-floor verandah, is particularly pathetic. 
He ran round to the bedrooms, the other side of the house, to 
rouse and rescue his master and mistress and their small boy, 
careless of what might happen to himself, although safety for him 
lay only in one step into the garden. The family had already, 
however, been alarmed, and were safely encamped on a rocking 
lawn. It is good to be able to tell that the old man also escaped. 

The patience, the trust and gratitude, of the people I saw in 
hospital was very touching. They had lost everything—many 
were in agony ; but they seemed to accept life moment by moment 
in a kind of dumb converse with—what was it? Fate? or God? 
or the Inevitable ?. Only the earth’s tremors could rouse them. 
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When later shocks came, some patients had been moved to the 
ground floor of a hospital which was still standing ; despite arms 
and legs in splints, they crawled out into the open and refused to 
go back. Elsewhere bedridden patients had managed to get down- 
stairs in their panic. What a shock can do, even in cases of real 
illness, is matter for the psychologist. An English woman patient 
with a high temperature, not expected to live, got out of bed and 
managed to be conveyed home, whence she returned to hospital 
ten days later, with a reduced temperature, to complete her cure ! 

I have suggested that one happy result of a common anxiety 
was our wonderful oneness in this time of stress. Calamity can 
bind even faster than joy. But to this there was one exception. 
The Congress came into line about January 24 with offers of help. 
And the propaganda which it immediately set afloat charged the 
Government with inaction, and claimed that nothing was done 
till the Congress took the situation in hand. This was not the 
case. The first shock was felt at about 2.15 p.m. on January 15. 
Communications were out of action—rail, wire, telephone. And 
news was with difficulty carried to Government of Bihar head- 
quarters at Patna—from some areas on the evening of the r5th, 
from others on the 16th and 17th. Yet on the 16th the Govern- 
ment had already arranged for two aeroplanes 4 to be sent from 
Calcutta to fly over the worst areas in Tirhut and make report. 
Report was made on the night of the 16th. 

By the 16th, Red Cross units were already at work at Monghyr, 
Bhagalpur, and Patna, extricating the victims, attending to them. 
Hospital tents, fully equipped and officered by medical units sent 
from various parts of India, were erected in an amazingly short 
time ; and, till communications by road were established, distri- 
bution of necessities and comforts were made by aeroplane. As 
agents of the Government the police were almost the first to 
materialise for relief and rescue work (on the evening of the 15th 
at Monghyr), preventing looting, salving human beings and goods, 
taking charge of transport. The military were almost as soon on 
the scene (the East Yorkshire Regiment was at Muzaffarpur on 
the evening of the 15th), helping in relief work, providing, through 
the General Eastern Command under orders of the Commandet- 
in-Chief, huts and tents, with sappers and miners to demolish 
dangerous ruins—work which could have been done by no other 
body of men. 

The Viceroy’s Relief Fund was started on January 19, and met 

1 One unforeseen result of the flight of these aeroplanes over villages in 
North Bihar was the terror of the women, who had never seen the like. They 
cowered with fright : was this some new danger attacking them overhead to add 
to the insecurity underfoot ? Demons of the air, now that demons of the earth 


had done their worst ? The pilots, seeing their state as they ran wildly to find 
‘shelter, when shelter was none, came down to reassure them. 
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with an immediate response, not only in India, but from overseas. 
The Red Cross and St. John Ambulance, with other purely Indian 
societies like that of the Marwari Association, were providing 
blankets, stores, and medical comforts, as well as units complete 
with doctors ; and offers of work had been accepted from the 
Salvation Army, the Calcutta Medical Association, the Church 
Missionary Society and Church of England Zenana Mission, Boy 
Scouts, and many other bodies. In Monghyr alone thirteen 
societies were helping in relief work under the direction of the 
collector, rescuing and treating the wounded, clearing the débris 
—what not ! 

At Muzaffarpur, by the 16th, troops had taken over the 
Treasury guard and relieved the police of night duty on the gaols 
the walls of which had collapsed (and that was a fresh complica- 
tion everywhere—the guarding of prisoners, set free in this way). 
In all towns patrols were in request to help in rescue work, make 
bodyguards for the dead (a terrible problem till disposed of), and 
prevent looting. On the 17th, Major Mitra was in charge of the 
public health of the town ; by the 18th, twelve relief centres and 
four sanitation centres were opened, tanks being disinfected for 
the supply of drinking water distributed by lorries, and arrange- 
ments were made (sweepers under municipal jamadars) to clean 
the thirty-five places at which refugees were encamped. By the 
17th, also, Messrs. Tata’s had made their generous offer of building 
material and men to help put up shelters. And all the time com- 
munications were gradually being restored, and local surveys were 
appraising the damage done and reporting specific news to divi- 
sional headquarters. Government officers were naturally in 
control of all departments of work throughout the damaged zone 
(for co-ordination was important), and it is impossible to convey 
to those who have not had the privilege of being on the spot the 
strain put upon these men, and the efficiency and good cheer with 
which they worked. In some cases they were officers of experi- 
ence ; in two subdivisions, where the shock was perhaps most 
intense, areas for the time being completely isolated were respec- 
tively in the sole control of two junior officers of about two years’ 
service. 

Now, all the activities enumerated above were in operation 
on January 24, when Jawahanlal Nehru, released from prison, 
came gallantly to visit devastated Bihar, and offered the help of 
the Congress, starting a relief fund distinct from the Viceroy’s 
which would be administered by a Congress nominee. Govern- 
ment accepted that offer; but fair-minded persons among the 
public were not prepared for the immediate charge made in Con- 
gress propaganda—that nothing had been done for the relief of 
earthquake victims till the Congress came on the scene. Facts 
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deny the charge, which was resented partly because it broke in on 
the peace and unity of the general co-operation. The only thing 
that can be said in criticism of the Government is that it has not 
yet learnt to take a leaf out of the Congress book and trumpet 
abroad its good works. A survey of the damage in Bihar and a 
restrained statement of the steps taken by the Government for 
relief was made by Sir H. Haig in the Assembly in an admirable 
speech, but not till January 24. And no preliminary inspired 
propaganda had apparently been done. No big headlines and 
telling phrases such as would have adorned newspapers in America 
helped to inform and quiet apprehension. 

The Government in India, as in England, seems not to realise 
that parliamentary speeches are not read by the ordinary citizen. 
In India conditions are worsened by the fact that the majority 
cannot read. Viewed from the political angle, maybe one cannot, 
in these circumstances, blame the Congress for seizing opportunity 
by the forelock. The pity is that anyone should have sought to 
make political capital out of even the earthquake. And this was 
eventually realised by the better-advised. So that the atmosphere 
has improved, and individual Congressmen, thanks to the trouble 
taken by individual Government district officers in informing 
ignorance or malice, have generously acknowledged their mis- 
take. But it is necessary to rap the ‘ need for propaganda ’ nail 
on the head continuously, to break this habit of waiting, in times 
of stress, for announcements in the Assembly. People qualified 
to deal with news should be working out with Government officers 
definite schemes of declaration and quick circulation from the first 
moment of a crisis. 

In one district I found that a collector had done excellent 
work in this direction. A printing press being among the salvaged 
buildings, he set it going immediately for the printing of bulletins 
in the vernacular and in English, giving correct information as to 
the earthquake ; allaying panic; advertising rescues to quiet 
anxiety and give information to relations at a distance : issuing 
orders about relief work, distributing centres, and shelters ; orders 
also against profiteering and looting ; staying the rumours current 
in the bazaar about impending shocks, and so forth. The good 
this did was out of all proportion to the trouble taken, and to the 
incidental ‘ trumpeting of good works,’ which is apparently, the 
chronic fear of the hide-bound English official. 

In his summary of the earthquake and what it involved the 
Hon. Baba Nirsa Narayan Sinha (in default of the Hon. Mr. 
Whitty, Chief Secretary, who was injured in an aeroplane acci- 
dent while visiting the stricken districts of North Bihar), speaking 
in the Bihar Council at the end of February, puts the estimate of 
deaths reported to February 20 at 7057. Débris not being all 
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cleared, this figure cannot be taken as final, while the tale of 
those victims whom, in the early days, their relations cremated or 
threw into the Ganges will never be numbered. Moreover, the 
earthquake happened at a time when Hindu and Moslem holidays 
had brought a large influex of villagers into the towns. Possibly 
it will not be till the next census is taken that the loss of life will 
really be gauged. 

To ascertain the damage done in material ways various surveys 
are already in hand: for this no figure could be given in Council 
beyond the certainty that it would run to crores. But the area 
affected was divided by the hon..member into : 


(x1) Damage to Government property ; 

(2) Damage to the property of local bodies ; 

(3) Damage to railway property ; and 

(4) Damage to private property—.e., to houses, land and 
cultivation. 


(1) Damage to Government property concerns chiefly public 
buildings such as courts, gaols, hospitals, schools, official residences, 
Government offices generally, and embankments. The Dhaka 
and the Teur Canals in Champaran (North Bihar) and the Gandak 
Embankments, for instance, have. been seriously affected. In 
some cases district and subdivisional headquarters will have to 
be entirely rebuilt ; in one instance at least, the town abandoned 
and a new centre found. While temporary accommodation will 
in all cases have to be provided till the new permanent structures 
are completed. 

(2) Damage to the property of local bodies relates to the juris- 
diction of municipalities (towns) and district boards (rural areas). 
Roads, bridges, schools, dispensaries are lying in ruins all over 
the countryside! And it should be realised that the income of 
both municipalities and boards has either entirely disappeared or 
is seriously depleted. 

(3) The railways have suffered acutely. Nine hundred miles 
of track are seriously damaged, and several large bridges will have 
to be rebuilt. In some cases ordinary routes will have to be 
diverted, and, maybe, new headquarters found and equipped for 
railway works. The East India Railway works and headquarters 
at Jamalpur suffered wholesale devastation ; and will provide 
one such instance, whether rebuilt at Jamalpur or moved else- 
where. The loss to the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
across the river and in North Bihar must be colossal ; and it can 
never be forgotten how generously all railway employees worked, 
not only to restore their own communications, but to help Govern- 
ment in the temporary arrangements which were essential. 

(4) Under damage to private property must be included the 
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destruction of residences (masonry houses), shops, etc., and of 
thousands of acres of fertile land. Monghyr, Muzaffarpur, 
Motihari, Sitamarhi, Purnea, Darbhanga, and Jamalpur are 
reported to have suffered most in this respect. Nor are Patna and 
Bhagalpur unscathed. The small mud and thatched houses in 
rural areas happily withstood the shock valiantly ; but the brick 
structures in villages have fared even as in the towns. Apart 
from the destruction of bricks and mortar, the loss of income 
must be taken into consideration. 
As to the deterioration of the land, nothing definite can be 
said till the surveys, already in hand, have reported. Experts 
conjecture that the damage will be specific and localised. Where 
the sand and mud deposit is only a foot deep, damage may not go 
beyond the year’s crops ; where it is deeper, there is no certainty. 
The best that the Government can do is to expedite the survey 
and to commit the industrial side of the question to the care of 
the Director of Industries, while the entire question of relief, as 
a whole, is put under a special Relief Commissioner, Mr. C. R. 
Brett, lately Finance Secretary in the Bihar Government. The 
proposals anticipated upon receipt of results are as under : 


(z) Government will offer compensation to the. ryot 
(peasant cultivator) in proportion to specific loss ; 


(2) A loan to rebuild his house ; and 
(3) A loan to re-establish himself, buy seed grain, imple- 
ments, etc., and restart cultivation. 


But it is recommended that the relief should be conditional upon 
the payment of rents and taxes, and upon the application of 
relief to the object for which given. It would be disastrous—a 
sieve, not a plug—if the ryot (the proportion of rents and taxes to 
loans advanced being very small indeed) neglected duties such as 
those upon which the income of the superior landlord and the 
revenues of the country are entirely dependent ; while everyone 
who knows India will realise the necessity for safeguarding agri- 
cultural loans against inroads for the performance of marriage 
and other social ceremonies. Yet the Government is already 
experiencing difficulty from the threats and unsolicited advice of 
political bodies; the slogans of ‘No rent’ campaigns, ‘ Remis- 
sions of rent,’ ‘ No interest,’ are already heard in the land. 
Meanwhile—4.¢., till the reports of the surveyors come in— 
there is plenty to do. Speaking generally, this includes the com- 
plete re-establishment of communications, so as to get the culti- 
vators’ produce to market, the rebuilding of markets, the revival 
of trade, the restarting of industries, the definition of boundaries, 
the setting up of shelters for the homeless. Temporary shelters— 
lath and plaster with corrugated-iron roofs—are being put up as 
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fast as possible, since the monsoon is at hand ; and the bazaars are 
being moved out to these new encampments. The moving of the 
bazaars from their old sites, now smothered under débris, is a 
difficult task, rendered more difficult by the refusal of the better- 
to-do, who resent abandoning ancestral dumps if even one wall 
of the family house has been left standing. These people, as 
indeed all house or hut holders, haunt the débris. Their first 
impulse as soon as the earth steadied—to grub in the ruins for 
their abandoned possessions—was, of course, understandable. It 
is sentiment which takes them back now. Furniture and break- 
ables were unreliable salvage, but in most cases everything left 
behind in the houses was eventually recovered (and it was to 
safeguard possessions and to prevent the looting of private pro- 
perty that police patrols were necessary). In some cases the 
earth had thrown up additional treasure buried by forebears, 
The most graphic instance of this is related of a Calcutta business 
man of great wealth, who found not only what he knew that he 
possessed, but Rs.50,000 (a buried ancestral hoard) which he 
himself had never deposited in safe or vault. The description 
given to the inquiring wanderer among the ruins might have been 
of a biblical Day of Judgment—e.g., Four men sat counting money 
in an estate office. The earth opened and swallowed them. One 
man was ‘taken,’ but the others were dug out intact, though 
stunned, fallen forward on to a table which had stood erect, 
money and notes all there. 

Indian insurance companies do not seem to have included 
earthquakes in their lists of hazards. An exception was found in 
Monghyr, where an American secretary of the local club had 
insisted on insuring against earthquakes the furniture lately 
acquired ; and, though the uninsured club building has dis- 
appeared, the club rejoices in that it is entitled to £750 for its 
insured furniture. Rebuilding will give an opportunity for town 
planning, and, in the hope that this dream may come true, 
certain district officers are busy over surveys, improvement trust 
bills, etc. The Maharajah of Darbhanga has generously promised 
to assist such a scheme in his own territory. 

It is good to hear that there has at no time been any serious 
looting. The order kept from the outset nipped this in the bud ; 
and arrangements against profiteering have been equally success- 
ful. The prices of kerosene oil, salt, petrol, and building materials 
have been controlled, and official bulletins print lists of prices 
fixed for different articles and where they may be obtained. 
Mention cannot be omitted of the brave attempts among Indians 
themselves—at ‘ business as usual’—as soon as the earth had 
steadied. I recall with a smile the amazing sight, for instance, of 
dirzies (sewing-men) sitting among the débris busily working at 
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Singer’s sewing-machines. The fact that a people constitutionally 
accustomed to sit with folded hands in face of disaster are ready 
thus instantly to take up life again and make the best of it, even 
in these untried circumstances, was commented upon by Indians, 
in conversation with myself, as one gift to us, of British influence 
in India, during the years that have passed. 

‘ There surely were some comic incidents emerging from so 
great a cataclysm,’ says a young English friend. No. None of 
which one hears, anyhow ; probably because the cataclysm was 
of so super-human a nature, deadening, stupefying. Again, it 
must be remembered that Indians are not quick to see the comic 
side of things, even in everyday circumstances. They treat as a 
divine visitation what the English man or boy in the street would 
treat as a joke. But I did hear of one incident which is comic. 
The earthquake found an English woman in a mud pack, face and 
shoulders. She rushed out of doors. Her Indian bearer, who had 
never seen ber thus, came face to face with her, and ran shrieking. 
The mud pack evidently terrified him more than the earthquake— 
‘a bhut [devil] materialised, and within capturing distance!’ 
He has not been heard of since ! 

Records have been found in a Patna library of an earthquake 
in 1833. Let us hope that at least roo years will elapse before 
Bihar has to face a repetition of her ghastly experiences, and that 
the wisdom which suggests rebuilding designed to face a possible 
repetition will prevail. 

But for the moment, at any rate, we need an epitaph for the 
1934 performance. As I travelled through the stricken country- 
side I found it in the stark, dead, white-limbed cotton trees stand- 
ing suppliant ; some of the trees were just beginning to be 
splashed with blood-red blossom—blood-red, yet not life poured 
out, but life returning, the germ and promise of renewed vitality. 
Is this not Nature’s epitaph in parable—written on the memorial- 
stone of a devastating experience ? 

CoRNELIA SORABJI. 


Vor. CXV——No. 687 
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THE FUTURE OF THE RAILWAYS 


Few subjects have been so widely discussed within the past few 
months as the future of the British railways, and it is not difficult 
to understand why this should be so. For, though ;they are 
assailed on all sides, the companies still constitute the one essen- 
tial portion of the transport system of this country. If they 
ceased to function, the heavy industries would come to a stand- 
still, Moreover, the loss to the railway stockholder would 
almost in itself create a serious problem. Precisely how many 
men and women are dependent for their incomes on the fortunes 
of the railways we cannot say, but we know that there are more 
than 830,000 names upon the companies’ registers and that 
many of these names represent a plurality of persons, 

Our ideas about the future of the railways are likely to depend 
to some extent upon the angle at which we approach the topic. 
If we hold the opinion that the adverse movements of which we 
are all conscious are likely to continue unchecked, we shall not 
find very much cause for satisfaction, but if we believe that new 
methods can be made to furnish a solution to new problems, we 
can admit that it should be quite possible for the four groups to 
improve their present position very materially. Taking first the 
case against improvement, one must notice that road transport 
has already brought about the closing of a number of branch 
lines and is cutting into the receipts of lines still open. The 
Road and Rail Traffic Act will regulate this competition to some 
extent and will eventually drive out of business a number of 
small lorry-owners who have managed to make both ends meet 
only by accepting return loads wherever they can find them and 
for whatever they can get. Nevertheless, the competition of the 
motor lorry and of motor passenger vehicles will still remain, 
and we must take it that if railway revenues are to increase they 
must increase in spite of this competition. Again, the railways 
have still to meet the competition of the passenger air liner. In 
short, time is not working for the railways, but against them. 

With all this to the dzpit side of the account, it is also neces- 
sary to remember that ihe present position of the companies 
is far from satisfactory. Opinions differ somewhat as to the 
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precise sum required to enable the four groups to pay a reasonable 
rate of interest upon their ordinary stocks, but it would appear 
that between them they will have to increase their net 

over those of 1933 by as much as {10,780,000 before they can give 
the ordinary shareholder even 1 per cent. To pay 5 per cent. 
upon their ordinary or deferred ordinary stocks the four groups 
would have to increase their net revenues over their 1933 figures 
somewhat as follows : London Midland and Scottish, £6,960,990 ; 
London and North-Eastern, £7,649,672; Great Western, 
£2,282,434; Southern, £2,108,490. It is important in this 
connexion that although the Great Western maintained the 
trustee status of its stock by paying 3 per cent. on its ordinary 
shares for the past year, it only contrived to do so by taking the 
full amount required, and some part of the amount needed to 
meet charges upon preference and guaranteed stocks, from 
reserves of one sort or another. Looking the situation squarely 
in the face, therefore, we are probably justified in saying that the 
companies have a long way to go before some of their ordinary 
shareholders can feel satisfied. 

Fortunately, however, there is another side to the question. 
The companies have shed what is superfluous and are to that 
extent well qualified to derive a maximum of advantage from 
any improvement in trade. Moreover, they are controlled by 
men of outstanding ability. The will and the power to carve 
victory out of defeat are probably more in evidence upon the 
British railways to-day than in any other industry of comparable 
magnitude. In these circumstances no one can believe that 
adverse conditions will remain unchallenged. New methods 
will solve new problems, and the result may well prove sur- 
prising to those who have mistaken the fumes of petrol for the 
writing upon the wall. 

As everyone is aware, the main source of revenue of the 
companies at the present moment is to be found in their goods 
traffic. The situation in this respect is, however, both complica ted 
and unsatisfactory. Admitting that the Road and Rail Traffic 
Act will materially improve the position of the companies, it is still 
true that the Railway Rates Tribunal is in a position to dictate 
to the railways but has no authority over the roads. The Tribunal 
officially exists to enforce certain charges which theoretically will 
produce for the railways the revenue they received in 1913. 
With this object the classification of goods has been developed 
into nearly as many classes as there are words in the Oxford 
Dictionary. Ifa railway quotes more than 5 per cent. above or 
below the standard rate, it: is expected to report the matter to the 
Tribunal. If it desires to quote a rate more than 40 per cent. 
below the standard rate, it is supposed to secure the permission 
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of the Tribunal before doing so. Undoubtedly the Tribunal 
desires to assist the railways and hampers them as little as possible; 
But, when everything has been said, there remains an irreducible 
minimum of control that is applicable to one part of the transport 
industry and is not to be found in another. We have therefore a 
quite illogical position in which the railways and the roads are 
in violent but unequal competition, while the Tribunal neces- 
sarily fails to fulfil the purpose for which it was constituted. 
So illogical a position cannot endure, and in all probability the 
first step towards a sane national transport system will be found 
to lie in bringing all merchandise and mineral transport charges, 
whether on the roads, in the air or on the railway, under the control 
of a tribunal able to enforce upon all alike a greatly simplified 
scale of charges. Such a development at the present moment is 
probably impracticable, since we must admit that with motor 
transport in its present unorganised state any attempt to enforce 
a uniform scale of charges would be certain to fail. Control of 
this description presupposes large and well-regulated concerns 
with which the Tribunal can keep in touch and over which it can 
exert a certain authority. The advent of such concerns, however, 
can only be a matter of time. Little by little road transport 
will fall into the hands of well-organised companies operating 
upon a large scale. When that day dawns, competition in goods 
rates will almost certainly become a thing of the past. 

All this suggests the question whether a scale of charges 
applicable to all forms of transport would necessarily prove 
advantageous to the railways. The answer to the question would 
appear to be in the affirmative. The advantages possessed by 
road transport over the railway is its flexibility. As things stand, 
a lorry can run over twenty routes in the course of a month and 
on each route cut a rate in respect of some particular transaction. 
The railways cannot deal with individual contracts with anything 
like the same facility. The lorry can think in units ; the railway 
cannot legislate for one contract without taking a hundred others 
into consideration. Thus any development that tends to stabilise 
rates must in the long run prove advantageous to the railways. 


If then, as I anticipate, goods rates are eventually fixed and 
enforced by the State, the railways should benefit immensely, 
and this even if the rates so enforced are very considerably lower 
than the standard charges of the Railway Rates Tribunal. 

Even as things stand, however, the position of the com- 
panies in respect of goods traffic has greatly improved within the 
past few months. The advent of so-called ‘ agreed charges’ 
ushered in a new era, the possibilities of which even now are 
scarcely recognised. Before ‘agreed’ charges had made their 
appearance I suggested that ‘ the railways should contract with 
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private firms to carry all their merchandise for a fixed period at 
an inclusive rate. This is a facility no single road transport 
company is, at present, in a position to offer.’1 As yet we have 
not seen the ‘agreed charge’ carried to these lengths, but, the 
principle of an ‘all in’ rate having been conceded, the rest will 
almost certainly follow. The‘ agreed charge’ at present is more or 
less limited to consignments of a particular commodity—in other 
words, it is not yet so comprehensive in its scope that a firm 
participating in the arrangement can no longer find a use for its 
fleet of motor cars. What is wanted, and what we may yet-see, 
is an arrangement that will substitute the railway companies for 
the transport departments at present maintained by many great 
distributing firms as an integral part of their business. 
Improvement in passenger traffic will probably be found in 
what the companies are prepared to do for themselves rather than 
in any assistance they are likely to get from the State. For the 
future of the companies in this respect must depend to an ever- 
increasing extent upon the number of passengers they carry. 
High-fare traffic is now finding its way about the country in 
motor cars and, to a much less extent, by aeroplane; thus the 
trend of events will compel the companies, whether they like it 
or not, to seek salvation in a large number of passengers carried 
at a low rate. But this situation is by no means as bad as might 


be imagined. So-called ‘ summer tickets ’ at one penny per mile 
have not earned for the companies more than a fraction of what 
they would have earned if they had been introduced before 
motor passenger transport had established itself on the roads ; 
none the less, they have stemmed the long-continued drop in 
passenger receipts, and they have definitely established that even 
at this hour of the day a drop in fares can be made to pay for 
itself. Again, the cost of running a train is more or less constant, 
and the gap between running expenses and earning capacity is 
so large that if the train were filled the companies could afford 


to cut their fares by another 50 per cent. We can probably look 
forward, therefore, to a whole-hearted attempt on the part of the 


companies to increase the volume of passenger traffic rather than 
the rate at which it is carried. In this connexion we can probably 
anticipate a great speeding-up of services and considerable work- 
ing economies by the gradual substitution of oil and electricity 
for steam. There is something very romantic about the steam 
engine, which has been developed to a high degree of usefulness 
by the chief mechanical engineers of our time. But when every- 
thing has been said, it still remains the case that the thermal 
efficiency of the steam locomotive is ridiculously low. Intensive 
suburban traffic will sooner or later be electrified, and probably, 
1 The Railway Problem (Simpkin, Marshall). 
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except in cases of long-distance expresses, the heavy-oil engine 
will reign where the steam locomotive was once supreme. On 
the whole, therefore, even as regards passenger traffic, the out- 
look is full of possibilities. With passengers as with goods, the 
railways alone can cope with the enormous volume of business 
the country can provide, and, because they can do it and their 
competitors cannot, we must anticipate that when they have 
discovered how to tap this almost inexhaustible reservoir of 
traffic they will take on a new lease of life. 

The possibilities of the internal combustion engine when 
applied to the railways are still scarcely understood. The tradition 
of the railways is a tradition of steam, of heavy and infrequent 
trains, of time-tables and waiting-rooms. The requirements of 
to-day demand a rapid and almost continuous service, and this 
can be given only by units that are inexpensive to operate. 
There is no reason to suppose that our British railways have been 
less enterprising than Continental or American lines in this 
respect. All railways alike are bowed down by the weight of their 
locomotives and rolling stock. None the less, the heavy-oil 
engine has made its appearance. It is already responsible for the 
two fastest scheduled runs in Europe, and its more general use 
as a light unit for intensive services is only a matter of time. It 
is more than a possibility that history will repeat itself and that 
the internal combustion engine will revolutionise passenger 
traffic upon the railways as it has already done upon the 
roads. 

Whatever the future may hold in store for the steam loco- 
motive, the question whether the companies shall continue to 
construct their own machines in their own works definitely 
demands consideration. As everybody knows, scattered about 
the country there are large and quite reasonably efficient works 
which for many years have derived a certain revenue from the 
construction of locomotives for foreign markets and from occa- 
sional orders on the part of railways at home. These firms of late 
have been heavily hit. The foreign market has become more and 
more difficult of access, whilst at home certain railways which 
once furnished them with orders have been incorporated in com- 
panies that build for themselves. In the circumstances it is 
scarcely surprising that the movement to compel the railways to 
purchase their locomotives in the open market has gained strength. 
“Give us a steady stream of orders for the home market,’ the 
industry assures us, ‘and we shall be able to recapture a con- 
siderable proportion of our foreign orders.’ But it is by no means 
certain that the argument is sound. The requirements of foreign 
railways differ considerably from the requirements of the home 
market. Except in so far as an order for locomotives on the part, 
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let us say, of the London Midland and Scottish would permit 
overhead charges to be spread over a wider basis, it would not 
materially assist to reduce a tender for locomotives required, let 
us say, by the South African Railways. In short, the promise of 
increased export trade is more alluring than convincing. 

At this point it may be advisable to state the case for the 
railway-owned plants. Put briefly, they represent a vast capital 
expenditure ; although they do not all attain to the same stan- 
dard, they are, speaking generally, more highly specialised and 
probably better equipped for locomotive construction than outside 
plants, the cost of every locomotive they build is subjected to 
constant and searching scrutiny, and finally they furnish their 
companies with locomotives at cost where an outside firm would 
require a profit. It may not be unnecessary to add that such 
works as the Great Western at Swindon are expected to prove 
economical after meeting overhead charges upon a scale laid 
down for the company by a leading firm of accountants, a scale so 
exacting that all Swindon experts consider it unreasonable. None 
the less, the locomotive constructive capacity of this country, 
railways and engineering firms together, vastly exceeds the 
requirements of the market, home and foreign together. In 
short, certain units are redundant. Which units ? 

In building locomotives, as is the case with other commodities, 
given a similar price for raw material and equal efficiency in the 
factory, victory will eventually fall to the undertaking that can 
build in the largest numbers to the same pattern and at the most 
consistent rate. In other words, economy demands as high a 
degree of standardisation as circumstances will permit, coupled 
with a large and regular output. The London Midland and 
Scottish has recently examined production costs at Derby and 
Crewe with extreme thoroughness, and I believe I am right in 
saying that their investigations furnish convincing proof of this 
contention. The best-equipped plant is liable to prove costly if 
the amount of work to be performed varies considerably both in 
nature and degree from month to month. A few years ago there 
was little to show that this fact was appreciated by any railway 
company other than the Great Western. During the past few 
years, however, all the railways alike have striven to standardise 
certain locomotive types of proved efficiency. But such types 
are in every case necessarily only standard upon their own line, 
and in any event the lack of any general policy of continuous and 
consistent construction has rendered it almost impossible for the 
companies to regulate output in a steady and profitable way. 
Thus the output of the Southern works at Eastleigh, the London 
Midland and Scottish works at Derby and Crewe, the London and 
North-Eastern works at Doncaster, and the Great Western works 
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at Swindon has varied month by month to an almost incredible 
extent. At one moment we find a railway plant marking time, 
the men largely upon the dole ; at another the works are in full 
blast and the assistance of some outside engineering firm is 
required to complete a new programme in time to meet the anti- 
cipated demands of traffic. Taking the railways as units, some 
such state of things is possibly intelligible, but it is significant 
that the moments of pressure do not necessarily synchronise. It 
does not follow that because Derby will be busy Swindon will be 
on full time. On the contrary, as things stand, the locomotive 
requirements of one company have no bearing whatever upon the 
productive capacity of another. From the point of view of a 
stockholder interested in more than one railway company this 
situation leaves something to be desired. 

What is required, therefore, would appear to be a construction 
policy, in respect both of locomotives and rolling stock, that will be 
based, not upon the requirements of each group individually, but 
upon the requirements of the four groups collectively and the 
concentration of all new construction upon the best-equipped 
works. There is no reason why we should not realise this ideal. 
It is the fashion for non-technical journals to refer to locomotives 
as though they had to be specially designed to meet the require- 
ments of different railways. This is not the case. A dozen 
different types of engine would be capable, by the mere process 
of multiplication, of hauling all the passenger and goods traffic of 
the country. Yet, in the face of this possibility, the Southern 
Railway at Eastleigh, the London and North-Eastern at Don- 
caster, the London Midland and Scottish at Derby and Crewe, 
and the Great Western at Swindon all turn out a large variety of 
types of their own. Again, each railway company employs its 
own chief mechanical engineer and its own drawing staff. In 
short, although the amalgamations have in some cases concen- 
trated several locomotive works into a single department, it is 
still open to the railways to carry this process one stage further 
by placing all locomotive and rolling stock construction in the 
charge of a single chief mechanical engineer who in one well- 
equipped set of works could turn out standard types of locomotive 
capable of meeting every traffic demand from John o’Groats to 
Land’s End. 

It is not to be supposed that so revolutionary a proposal will 
escape criticism or that it will immediately find acceptance by 
the experts who advise the railway companies in these matters. 
If, for instance, we were to suggest to an official of the London 
and North-Eastern the possibility of hauling every train upon 
that system by a standardised locomotive designed and con- 
structed at Swindon, human nature being what it is, he would 
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resent it. He would probably say that the suggestion promised 
certain economies, but that he would prefer to take his standards 
from Doncaster ; the London Midland and Scottish would point 
with pride to the performances of locomotives recently designed 
for their company by Mr. Stanier, and no one will suppose that the 
officials at Eastleigh would be so lacking in esprit de corps as to 
fail to put in a strong claim for the most recent machines of the 
Southern Railway. Viewing the matter more dispassionately, 
however, we can say with some show of reason that the Great 
Western works at Swindon are not merely the best-equipped 
works of their kind in this country, but will compare very favour- 
ably with anything to be found elsewhere in Europe. Again, 
although all the companies have of late vastly improved their 
locomotives, it still remains the case that at Swindon there is a 
wonderful tradition of locomotive efficiency that is not to be 
found elsewhere in Britain. When we turn from locomotives to 
rolling stock the case is possibly different, and the voting would, 
I imagine, be heavily in favour of the London Midland and 
Scottish with the London and North-Eastern as runner-up. 
But the principle that would concentrate locomotive construc- 
tion upon one centre, if conceded, will readily permit of the 
construction of new rolling stock. being concentrated upon 
another. It matters very little where the rolling stock is built 
provided the arrangement permits the companies to secure the 
best carriages and wagons at the lowest cost. Two objections of 
a more serious nature are to be anticipated in the contention that 
Swindon alone could not cope with the demands of the four groups 
and that the Swindon works are the property of one group out of 
four. As regards locomotive construction, economies in time 
resulting from the building of large numbers of locomotives to 
the same design would enable Swindon to increase its output very 
materially ; again, the construction of locomotives would be 
continuous and would not, as at present, fluctuate between 
activity and slackness. In other words, Swindon would work 
throughout the year to a very high monthly output. To whatever 
extent that output fell short of the demands of the four groups, 
orders could be placed with outside firms. As regards the second 
objection, there would appear to be no reason why the Great 
Western should not sell its locomotive works, and the London 
Midland and Scottish its carriage works, to a company of which 
the capital would be subscribed by the four groups. 
It may be convenient to sum up this proposal in brief form : 


(2) An independent company would maintain extensive works which, 
in consequence of an assured and steady demand and the ability to 
standardise its output, would be able to furnish the companies with 
locomotives and rolling stock upon the most favourable terms. 
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(6) The railways would purchase their locomotives and rolling stock 
from the company and receive in the form of dividends, which would be 
available for their own shareholders, such profits as the company might 
make. 

(c) Under this arrangement the railway companies would be respon- 
sible merely for running repairs to certain standardised types of locomotives 
and carriages. 

(d) All experiments having in view an increase in locomotive and 
rolling stock efficiency would be centralised, a fact that would permit of 
experiments upon a larger and more satisfactory scale than is now possible, 


In any discussion regarding the future of the railways the 
question of wages necessarily plays a part. But such discussions 
are too frequently misleading, and more often than not are 
based upon the quite unjustifiable assumption that the wages of 
railway employees are still higher than those of men performing 
comparable work in other industries. This is not the case. It is, 
of course, a fact that wages in the railway world have greatly 
increased since the war, but this statement should not be per- 
mitted to stand alone. To understand the question we must 
recognise that before the war railway wages were lower than wages 
paid elsewhere. Again, too much use is made in this discussion 
of the factor of percentages. When, for instance, the president 
of the London Midland and Scottish tells us that ‘ The growth 
in the ratio of wages to net revenue increased from 104 per cent. 
in 1913 to 355 per cent. in 1932,’ it is necessary to remember not 
merely that wages were low in 1913 but that net earnings were 
low in 1932. As net revenue declines the percentage of all pro- 
duction costs to revenue necessarily rises. 

All such discussions, carried on as they so frequently are in 
public, tend merely to obscure the issue and to provoke exag- 
gerated hopes in stockholders and unjustifiable fears in Labour. 
Railway wages cannot be treated as an entity. They form a part 
of the wage structure of the country. From.this it follows that 
any attempt to reduce railway wages below the general level of 
wages in other industries would fail, and rightly so. For future 
economies in this direction the companies must look to the 
elimination of redundant staff and especially to the possibility 
of securing a full day’s work in return for a full day’s pay. It 
should be possible for the men’s unions to co-operate in both 
directions when the vexed question of rates of pay is finally 
cleared away. 

Possibly too much significance has been attached to the recent 
demand by the National Union of Railwaymen for the restora- 
tion of the percentage cuts made in 1931. But, however that may 
be, the companies should decline to discuss the matter in this 
crude form. What is needed by the railway employee quite as 
greatly as by the stockholder is some kind of stability in labour 
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questions, and this can be achieved only by an agreement that 
definitely relates wage increases to net income. It is difficult to 
see what other solution there can be to a question that has kept 
the entire railway world in a state of disunion and uncertainty 
for the past ten years. Stockholders and employees alike would 
stand to benefit if it were agreed: (a) that there is no intention 
to reduce existing wages, and (b) that any increase in net revenue 
over the net revenues of the four groups in 1933 will carry with it 
a predetermined increase in wages until an agreed maximum has 
been attained. On this arrangement wages as they are paid at 
the present moment would constitute a basis, and the extent and 
duration of any increase in wages would be determined by the 
extent and duration of an increase in the net revenues of the four 
groups. Such an agreement would at one stroke eliminate all 
labour disputes other than those which could be quickly and 
amicably settled by a Railway Staff National Council. 

In conclusion, there are still many people who, forgetting the 
history of the past few years, pin their hopes to the ability of the 
companies to carry passengers upon the roads or in the air. 
Admittedly both forms of transport are of vital interest to the 
companies as adjuncts to transport by rail, but more than this 
they cannot be. The capital of the railways—say {1,150,000,000 
—consists of permanent way, of stations, of signals, of locomotives 
and trains. It is this investment that must be turned to account 
if the railways are to pay dividends. The problem before the 
companies can be stated in simple language: how can they 
adapt what they have to the changing demands of our time? 
That the companies will find the answer to this question I have 
no doubt whatever. 

ASHLEY Brown. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH JOURNALISM? 


NEWSPAPERS, since they play a big part in most lives, ought to be 
criticised, continually, seriously and constructively—which at 
present they are not. Hardly any good studies of contemporary 
significance have been made. It is true many books about the 
profession have been written by journalists, but chiefly to the 
effect, ‘ What an exciting life I’ve had!’ or ‘ Please note all the 
remarkable persons I’ve met and advised.’ The writers are 
romantic ; they invest everything with glamour. Either that, 
or they do the opposite—parade a smart cynicism. But of books 
involving principles and standards in active application there are 
few or none, which is a matter of regret. If one looks to newspaper 
readers for criticism, disappointment will follow. For an alert 
critical attitude has not yet been awakened. The great armies 
of readers fall mostly into two categories: the ‘ spoon-fed,’ who 
are null, and the ‘ disgusted,’ who are annoyed. The former 
repeat in conversation what they read in the paper that morning ; 
the latter are abusive. Yet it is exceedingly important that 
occasionally journalism should be observed with as much 
imagination and detachment as possible. 

What is its state at the moment ? Let us say, at least, that the 
logical extreme of a certain type of journalism has been reached. 
Great changes may be expected soon. In the popular Press you 
may notice old devices being tediously repeated ; they are dis- 
guised, but they are the same. The old mentality lingers. It is 
indeed astonishing to see outdone conceptions masquerading as 
new, aided by elaborately ‘made-up’ pages. But the fact 
remains: what might be called the post-Northcliffe per.cd is 
drawing to a close, even though there are still news editors whose 
outlook is coloured by the Little Vulgarian, who was this very 
thing so intensely as to be exalted to the degree of genius. The 
old so-called ‘ news-values ’ remain unrefreshed and parochial and 
still rather childishly surprised at modern life, yet not critical of 
it. Mr. A. C. Ward has summed up the existing values as 
follows: ‘Women are news; roguery is news; men are not; 
honesty is not. War is news; peace is not.’ It is very difficult 
to say what the changes will be, when the time comes. Mean- 
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while, one may detect in Fleet Street—that jumble of narrow 
frontages—a lull, a bewilderment, impatience and some ex- 
pectancy. 

One change we may note, before passing to general questions, 
is a decline in the amount of space devoted to politics. Parlia- 
mentary proceedings are more briefly reported than ever before— 
in itself a comment on that institution, the effect of which may 
one day astonish some of the members, sc ostrich-like at present. 
Listening to oratorical glows from statesmen was a favourite 
pastime of respectable families, even up to the beginning of this 
century. To-day the equivalent is a radio talk, which is quieter, 
less protracted, and unoratorical. It is just possible that the 
approach to politics may become one based on knowledge rather 
than sentiment—partly because many political questions are 
coming to require the study of such subjects as economics rather 
than personal prejudice. It is true, of course, that emotional 
exploitations can be done more effectively by wireless than ever 
before, but in this country, fortunately, we have been spared that 
so far. So not improbably a more detached attitude might be 
taken by the Press—anyhow, a less party and more informative 
attitude, such as Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld in his recent book, The 
Press in My Time, is disposed to prophesy : 

There will be one or two national newspapers which will concentrate 
entirely on news and magazine features. They will not be organs of 
opinion: editorially they will be neutral. Instead of leading articles of 
the traditional kind, they will publish daily commentaries by their cor- 
respondents in the chief political camps, giving the news of the different 
parties on the issues of the day. These will be printed side by side, and 
readers can form their own opinions. 

There will be at the same time a revival, under a somewhat different 
form, of the old type of newspaper which relied for its circulation on its 
opinions. These newspapers will be run by groups and sectional interests, 
political and other. They will be complete newspapers in every sense of 
the word, but they will not attempt to compete with the circulations of the 
national newspapers. They will cater for a special public. 

That is a matter of speculation. But, to turn to one of fact, 
it is time grave criticism was made of present-day Press reporting. 
Axiomatically, you might have supposed, the essence of journalism 
was the reporting of events in the contemporary world. Yet 
gradually this chief function, as performed intelligently and with- 
out distortion, has become overlaid. Less thought, less money, 
less good personnel are being spent on proper reporting. This ill- 
performance of primary function is one reason for the existing 
febrile state of the Press. Reporting and the men so employed 
have sunk to the lowest esteem. Reporting, in common parlance, 
has become a word of shame almost, a word of derogation: it 
suggests vulgar smart-alecs breaking all rules of good behaviour ; 
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it suggests grimy little men who may be ‘ got round’ with a few 
drinks ; it suggests low mentalities jotting down speeches in dirty 
note-books ; it suggests impudent questioners on painful occa- 
sions, who cannot be relied upon not to contort what you say ; 
it suggests hard-boiled nit-wits who are proud of ‘ seeing through’ 
everything, but who are blind, unobservant, and think in head- 
line clichés ; it suggests men without standards treated without 
standards by the public. How long will newspapers, once 
burdened with wealth, tolerate this state of things ? What folly 
has afflicted owners that they allow this evil to continue? For 
the newspapers themselves are primarily to blame. First, there 
is an illusion abroad that only ‘ hard-boiled’ men have news 
sense; secondly, there is a general failure to secure decent 
conditions of work, and consequently to employ intelligent and 
vital men of contemporary sense, men who could move round in 
and study the modern world, recording events, tendencies and 
customs with acute minds. Enterprising newspapers to-day 
would find much cheaper than stunts the employment of a group 
of men fitted for such work. For one thing, the ideals of reporting 
must soon change completely. Once, the peak of the profession 
was to get hold of a ‘ scoop ’—that is, to find out some important 
event a little while before other people. Modern conditions, 
including wireless; make that an ambition of rare fulfilment; 
and, this being so, apparently news editors and reporters have 
lost heart ; for them, there is nothing left to try for in a world 
teeming with life. 

Let us see what mostly happens to-day. The procedure is 
often this: men of a type more or less despised by their editors 
produce poorly written accounts of events based on no clear sight. 
Afterwards this inferior material forms the subject of highly 
skilled sub-editing ; and intellectual comment is made on the 
events so feebly projected. Thus a fatal dualism is created: 
inferior matter is made the basis of criticism purporting to be 
significant. A regiment of out-of-touch commentators come 
into existence, who always view affairs at second hand—through 
the dubious lenses of the poor reporting. The result is that in 
much journalism, as someone once wrote of Governments, ‘ we 
are ruled by paid, book-learned, uninterested bureaucrats of no 
personal status. . . . They draw their pay . . . and they write 
and write and write, in the quiet bureau with its well-shut doors, 
unknown, unobserved, undistinguished.’ 

The journalist, of all people, should be in the thick of things 
(admittedly with periods of retirement and reflection). Yet how 
seldom do his conditions of work permit him, unless a gossip or 
political gossip writer, to do this thing. Or one might quote 
from D. H. Lawrence with adaptation : ‘ How I hate these people 
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who write books [and newspapers] from their armchairs.’ The 
better journalists nowadays are too often turned into the armchair 
kind, many of whom take their views from a heap of Press clippings 
on a desk before them. The journalist at first hand becomes 
increasingly discredited, being mainly recruited and used with 
ismall distinction and judgment. It is not surprising, then, that 
the word ‘ reporter ’ is one of disrepute ; and the ‘ special corre- 
spondent’ is in almost as bad a plight. The recent public 
controversy begun by Mr. St. John Ervine on ‘ Privacy and the 
Press ’ brought the matter to light ; it emphasised the distasteful 
errands on which reporters went or were sent, and showed the 
abhorrence aroused in the public at the very men who wrote 
what is read with avidity—truly a curious situation. If the 
public likes a book, it usually esteems the author ; the contrary 
is often true with a newspaper—the authors of the greedily 
devoured columns are despised. The reporter—this is hardly 
putting it extremely—is regarded as a pariah. One must again 
express surprise at the complacency with which editors are 
disposed to view this state of affairs. It is true that much of the 
work is inferior and mechanical, and that men of smal! ability 
are required for such tasks. But that the greater part of the 
outside activity of the Press should take its level from such work 
and such men—the police-court standard, as it were—is an 
unimaginative convention. Evidence that this is so lies in the 
unwillingness of good journalists to take part in the outer activi- 
ties: they lose personal status and are at the mercy of news 
editors’ whims—a condition that may be one of horror on a 
popular journal, Sensitive and intelligent spirits are the best 
recorders of the time. It seems short-sighted that they should 
not be treated with care and consideration, and so made valuable, 
instead of being ruled out by axiom, and ‘ tough ’ creatures used 
instead. The character of our daily ‘ view’ of modern life is 
thus coming from the worst quarters, with gradually destructive 
effect. 

Another cleavage in journalism deserves some mention. Now, 
when the public is supposed to be becoming more adult, one would 
imagine that obviously the future rested with such newspapers 
as were both intelligent and entertaining (.e., not dull). Oddly 
enough, the suggestion of such a thing would arouse cries of 
dismay, as though one had suggested the performance of a miracle. 
Either—so the hardened sons of Fleet Street tell us—either you 
“go bright,’ in which case you cease to care for accuracy, for good 
taste, for respecting privacy, for all ethical considerations ; or 
else you ‘ go serious,’ in which case you tolerate bad writing 
(because it is not bright), avoid humour (unless foreign, when it 
may be regarded as on the level of a quaint animal story and not 
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‘human interest’), and avoid touching on real informal present 
' life apart from those expressions of it in courts, councils and 
lecture-rooms. One has only to state the two contraries to reveal 
how ridiculous is the division. Yet the non-professional reader 
of this article will be surprised to learn that this gulf is regarded 
by 90 per cent. of journalists as impassable, unbridgeable and 
eternal. Some are prepared, perhaps, to admit a rapprochement 
in theory. They say: ‘Oh, yes. That’s all very well. But 
where (a wide gesture)—where could you find people who are both 
intelligent and entertaining, both serious and not dull ?’ 

Truly one begins to wonder: is Britain a country where; in 
spite of millions spent on classical education, the rudiments of the 
Greek notion of a complete man are regarded as outside the 
imagination and fantastic ? Would not the Elizabethans, Raleigh 
and the rest, be astonished ? They would be amused, for example, 
to hear that not long ago, at Oxford, a young man was either a 
‘ hearty ’ or an ‘ esthete ’—+.¢., it was impossible to care for the 
arts without it being assumed that he disliked playing games, and 
vice versé. Forgive a digression ; but it is nice to imagineythe 
state of conscience of a ‘ hearty’ who went by error into the 
National Gallery and felt the horrible temptation of great art 
about him, like a teetotaller on his first visit to a public-house; 
or conversely, to imagine the twinges of an ‘ esthete ’ because he 
was happy during a game of cricket or derived a thrill from driving 
a fast motor-car. It is a continuation of this split mentality that 
no doubt afflicts journalism—a mentality that would deprive 
Shakespeare of his clowns or else make him all slap-stick. The 
‘ bright ’ and the “ serious ’ are each afraid of being seen near the 
other’s camp. One fears to be dull, the other to be vulgar. And 
good journalism suffers in consequence. 

When we consider possible changes in newspaper function two 
important factors may be perceived. One is, as it were, the 
narrowing down of the world itself; the other is the growth of 
leisure among all classes of people. The first possibly involves 
larger conceptions in the journalist. What does it amount to? 
Here is a quotation from a young Frenchman : 


Once infinite, the globe is to-day finite, explored in every direction 
from one end to the other. The era of expansion, of conquest in the 
unknown, is at an end. Nowadays we have to deal with statistics, with 
census returns, with narrower and narrower relationships, more and more 
interwoven, with the inventory of a planet at last surveyed and subdued. 
Henceforth the world is a mapped-out and enclosed entity ; and progress 
is impossible except in human relationships. 


The journalist of the future will have to possess ‘ human 
interest ’ of a serious and significant kind ; his responsibility will 
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also increase. Another thing: a different sort of curiosity will 
have to be discovered in place of that attaching to expeditions to 
far-off corners of the globe; for these will cease to be adven- 
turous, and the geographically unknown will tend to lose glamour. 
News from far-off will not be regarded as a wonder. Wireless 
will play a big part in bringing this about. Wireless, in other 
ways, will have a decided influence on the Press. It has a greater 
power for dissemination of bare facts than any newspaper can 
compete with. Accordingly, the bare fact will probably become 
less and less the main province of the Press; or, as one might 
express it, the headline aspect of news will grow more barren—a 
thing already taking place for another reason, namely, that 
sensationalism too quickly supersedes itself with yet further 
sensation. This affects the public mind in the manner amusingly 
described by Erich Kastner : 


Fabian was sitting in a café, by name Spateholz, reading the headlines 
of the evening papers: English Airship Disaster near Beauvais, Strych- 
nine Stored with Lentils, Girl of Nine Jumps from Window, Election of 
Premier—Another Fiasco, Murder in Lainzer Tiergarten, Scandal of 
Municipal Purchasing Board, Artificial Voice in Waistcoat Pocket, Ruhr 
Coal—Sale Falling, National Railways—Presentation to Director Neu- 
mann, Elephants on Pavement, Coffee Markets Uncertain, Clara Bow 
Scandal, Expected Strike of 140,000 Metal Workers, Chicago Underworld 
Drama, Timber Dumping—Negotiations in Moscow, Revolt of Starhem- 
berg Troops. The usual thing. Nothing special. He took a sip of 
coffee . . 


Evidently, in future, it will be the treatment of the news, 
plus the mentality of the journalists so occupied, that will create 
the interest in morning papers, in which people will read about 
events they already know have taken place. The facts being 
known (as the plot of a Greek play was known), the journalist 
cannot depend on surprises, but must provide fulness and penetra- 


_ tion in his account of events, and must explain and interpret. 


The increase of ‘ magazine ’ features at present may even suggest 
that already, through them, readers in a crude way are seeking to 
link present events with permanent things. They are no longer 
completely uneducated and are beginning to pass from that 
picture given by Newman of the ignorant on their travels : 


They sleep, and they rise up, and they find themselves, now in Europe, 
now in Asia; they see visions of great cities and wild regions; they are 
in the marts of commerce, or amid the islands of the South; they gaze 
on Pompey’s Pillar, or on the Andes; and nothing which meets them 
carries them forward or backward, to any idea beyond itself. Nothing 
has a drift or relation; nothing has a history or a promise. Everything 
stands by itself, and comes or goes in its turn, like the shifting scenes of a 
show, which leave the spectator where he was. 
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The journalist must help in pointing the significance of events, 
not using them like squibs to startle, but setting them in proper 
relation to the background of his time. 

This leads us direct to the question of education, which, in an 
age of more leisure, becomes vital for civilisation. Mr. Blumen- 
feld, in his book, discusses this optimistically. He speculates to 
the farthest limit, and even imagines newspapers playing a 
“university ’ réle and awarding degrees to their readers. He is 
probably right to attack the present rulers in Fleet Street for 
under-estimating the public. We have now had more than one 
generation of elementary education; and the Northcliffe or 
“ words of one syllable ’ attitude is no doubt out-moded. Although 
there is now danger of a certain conceit, the result of difficult 
matters being made to appear easy (e.g., the Daily Express course 
in philosophy), yet, on the whole, it would not be over-sanguine 
to assume that the beginnings of ‘ intellectual curiosity ’ are about. 
The popular Press cannot take very much credit for this. A 
decade of responsible broadcasting is, at least, a factor in the 
change. Hence, people will not much longer care for ‘ tit-bits’ ; 
the disconnected impression given by a newspaper will not be 
liked ; and the right kind of instruction on topical questions will 
be greatly in demand. The tone becomes important. The 
“common devaluation of public taste and intelligence ’ prevalent 
to-day ought to be surpressed ; and something better essayed. 
Specialists, no doubt, will increasingly be employed to maintain 
a continuity of thought on various subjects, linking up changing 
facets from one day to the next; and they will be expected to 
write both agreeably and knowledgeably. Such men will have a 
great task and a great responsibility in moulding opinion for the 
masses of the future. 

In discussing possibilities, however, one is up against a 
difficulty. One is open to the accusation of begging the question. 
Many people regard ‘Fleet Street mentality’ as a lasting evil, 
which has eaten into the spirit of our time, and recovery is 
doubtful. They say that if one looks at recent tendencies in 
journalism there is small ground for believing in future improve- 
ment ; and supposing a better paper were created and published, 
would there be an enlightened public to read it ? Such people 
would also say: ‘Because old methods of spoon-feeding are 
waning is not evidence that spoon-feeding will go out. Bigger 
and better spoon-feeding is as likely a development as any other.’ 
There is no argument to oppose to this view. One must merely 
give it prominence, and yet, having set it down here, we may be 
permitted to hope to the contrary. At any rate, the advocacy of 
certain forms of journalism, even if hardly practicable imme- 
diately, is not without utility. How strange at such a juncture 
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to call in a quotation from an editor of the Daily Express for 
thirty years : 

When I try to imagine the Press of to-morrow my mind becomes a 
play of the most optimistic fancies. It is my firm conviction that the 
journalism of the future will be far superior to anything we have to-day, 
or have had at any time in the past. Sooner or later the Press will have 
adjusted itself to the new conditions, and once it has done so, its power 
and influence will be greater than ever before, by reason of the higher 
moral and intellectual appeal by which they are conditioned. 

Supposing that, following the above, one allowed fancy to 
play, what sort of paper would you desire to see created, given 
such a happy turn of events as Mr. Blumenfeld imagines ? Would 
it not be one in which the work of specialists was co-ordinated by, 
let us say, a group of artists in action? Were such a nucleus 
collected, it is safe to predict the establishment of much fame 
and excellence for a paper—a paper at last free from the dualistic 
system of remote commentator and unintelligent copy-writer. 
Let us examine the real possibility of this. A quarter from which 
the Press receives denunciation to-day is from the younger poets 
and alerter literary critics. This might appear to be a fact of no 
special consequence. After all, as most journalists remark, who 
ave these persons? They do not count. Further reflection, how- 
ever, may persuade us to see some significance in the fact. Poets 
are sensitive barometers of mental climate. Now, we ask, why 
should they bother about the Press at all? Are they merely 
annoyed because it seems a bit vulgar? Possibly ; but possibly 
there is more to it than that. Poetry to-day—this statement will 
cause shock—is approaching to the condition of journalism. This 
must not be misunderstood. Through most literary criticism 
to-day the phrase runs : ‘ awareness of contemporary sensibility.’ 
A poet often stands or falls by the response of his work to this 
particular criterion. Critics assert that poets should be in the 
van of their period, discovering and authorising new ways of 
feeling. The young writers, thus occupied, see then in news- 
papers a crude failure along a line parallel to this—in the day-to- 
day description and comment and expression of contemporary 
sensibility, manners, morals, and spirit of the time. Observing 
the lack of sensitiveness and delicacy with which the function is 
discharged, they especially are quick to grow indignant: they 
see a work with possible affinities done by clumsy and footling 
vulgarians. Now, it may be asked, will it ever be possible for 
these finer contemporary observers—the poets—to be actually 
drawn into the newspaper world and given some outlet there ? 
In a recent leading article on modern art in The Times Literary 
Supplement the author envisaged the linking of plastic artists 
with the machine. 
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Until society [he wrote] has digested the machine and readjusted itself 
industrially and financially to the new conditions created thereby, art was 
bound to hold off ‘ in the air.’ . . . But there is no reason why the‘ values’ 
of the respective arts should not be reattached to their mediums on the 
larger scale of machine production. To suppose that the values will 
suffer thereby is to misunderstand the whole nature of art. 


May not poets find a link with society once more by using 
their ‘ left hand’ (as Milton might have put it) in the service of 
newspapers ? Those who will be quickest to condemn this 
suggestion will be those, first, who hold old-fashioned conceptions 
of the poet as a semi-comatose idler, romantic, inept and unseeing. 
The younger poets to-day are the very contrary of that. By poet 
I do not mean always a writer in verse ; I mean a person whose 
basic outlook can be described best perhaps in the words ‘ poetic 
realism.’ Call him the artist-journalist, if you would prefer it. 
How excellent to have in the Press men able to seize the signifi- 
cance and the subtlety of our community life! The poet is the 
only non-specialist worth listening to. If he and the specialists 
worked side by side, do not doubt but that a great newspaper 
would be born. The poet, unlike the ‘ intellectual,’ is not afraid 
to look life in the face. He is detached and without superficial 
convictions ; he can ‘ see life clearly and see it whole.’ One day 
an editor will gather six men of this sort together and use them 
to make a newspaper, vital, serious and entertaining, giving to its 
readers a bright, clear vision of actuality. It will be rich with 
human comedy—the least dull of papers—and view high events 
with the acute understanding which comes from mature minds 
that have the tragic sense. 

GEORGE BUCHANAN. 
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CHILD EMIGRATION AND THE FAIRBRIDGE 
SCHOOL ) 


WiTHOUT controversy, any movement which can spread the 
population of our overcrowded homeland into the undeveloped 
estate of our Dominions is to be welcomed. It will ease pro tanto 
the over-burdened labour market here, and increase real wealth— 
which, properly speaking, consists of human beings—in our over- 
sea provinces. Not always is it remembered that as trade follows 
the flag, so do markets thrive according to the number of buyers 
available for them. Much has been written and devised of late 
for advancement of marketing: little in comparison has been 
urged for the multiplication of buyers and producers. It is 
indisputable that every accretion of 1900 families to our 
Dominions brings with it larger demand fo. home industries, and 
lessened strain upon social services in this island. Could the 
annual tide of migration to Australia alone (it was 55,000 in 1913) 
have been maintained, the stress of unemployment at the centre 
would have been sensibly diminished. Continuation of that out- 
flow was not possible ; nor is it within measurable distance at 
the moment. Economic stringency has made it impossible for 
Australia or Canada to supply transport for immigrants, or, 
indeed, to welcome them with open arms, unless with guarantees 
that they will not fall a charge upon Dominion funds. This 
being so, self-governing Dominions are not only within their 
rights, but also very obviously wise in discouraging large inflow. 
They must protect their own nationals and build according to 
their means. 

One mistake which has queered the pitch very palpably has 
been indiscriminate planting of untrained, ‘ unsalted’ new blood, 
into conditions of which they had, and could have, no previous 
experience. The scandal of migrants to Victoria, who were 
assured (and foolishly believed it) that no training was needed to 
make a success of farming on land which they had not seen, has done 
immense harm. That injury to the cause of Empire settlement 
may be turned into a blessing if it leads to the conviction that 
for overseas life, most especially on the land, preliminary training 
on the spot is above all things essential. To sink capital in an 
567 
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unknown climate without knowledge of the conditions there 
obtaining, is clear foolishness which asks for trouble. And trouble 
enough has come in this particular case. With the shutting down 
of normal ways of settlement on our vast overseas estate, until 
world conditions of trade shall be more favourable, until unem- 
ployment in the Commonwealth and in Canada are replaced by 
demand for influx of labour, is there anything that can be done 
to keep alive the migration sentiment—to show the way for action 
in the happier times which are coming? Can the necessity of 
careful choosing, and subsequent thorough training of settlers, 
be illustrated in any practical way ? Can philanthropic generosity 
be linked up with gradual development of our colossal holdings, 
which is life or death to our daughter States, and not less to the 
Motherland? The answer is that an existing scheme, dating 
from twenty years back but specially successful during the last 
ten years, fulfils these conditions. The Fairbridge Farm School 
at Pinjarra, in Western Australia, has, since its foundation, 
received and trained 1000 boys and girls from the homeland, and 
has placed them in situations which secure independence and good 
prospects for 98 per cent. of those who have been received. 
The success and ‘ humanity’ of this up-to-date system is such 
that throughout all the depression of these last years the Farm 
School has earned financial support and unqualified praise from 
the Government of the Commonwealth, the State of Western 
Australia, and of Whitehall. Small wonder is it that those who 
are concerned for the Empire and the interests of the careerless 
classes should demand wider recognition of the principles upon 
which the Fairbridge Farm School is founded, and for the 
increasing safeguards by which its children are protected. When, 
in addition, it is remembered that last June the superintendent 
of the Child Emigration Society reported that he could have 
placed 1000 children in happy and prosperous situations for work, 
instead of the roo who were all he had available, it will be seen 
that here is a commendable method of migration. Its merits are 
that it is (1) capable of indefinite expansion, (2) is acceptable to 
the authorities concerned with contributing to upkeep, (3) pro- 
vides one of our Dominions with young citizens so well trained 
that they are a credit and a source of wealth to the community. 

The ideal unit for migration is the family. For then children 
under natural guardians grow insensibly into citizenship of their 
new State and assimilate novel conditions without shock or 
difficulty. But the transplanting of a whole family, with the 
resultant need of providing work for the breadwinner not too far 
from educational facilities for the children, is expensive and 
difficult. In piping times of prosperity, when friends invite and 
undertake the oversight of relations, it is practicable. At the 
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moment it is well-nigh impossible. But the family wardship 
must at all costs be preserved, whether it be of boys, who are 
commended to opposite number committees overseas, or whether 
it be of girls and young women, who must be provided with a 
hostel or home from home, which they can use as their secure base. 
Most of all, of course, is it absolutely essential in the case of 
young children between the ages of ten and twelve who, being 
bereft of parents or unhappy in their home life, have a heavy 
claim on the tender mercies of the community. ‘When my 
father and mother forsake me the Lord taketh me up’ is a maxim 
which inspires sound wisdom. No child can develop properly as 
a number in an ‘institution.’ It must have the patient care of 
parents or foster-parents if it is to grow to full moral and spiritual 
stature. Anything less than this is defrauding children of their 
tights. And Fairbridge Farm School, as envisaged by that 
undaunted Empire-builder Kingsley Fairbridge, has planted 
itself firmly on the principle that every ‘ adopted’ child must have 
its mother and its home. For this reason not more than twelve 
to fourteen boys or girls are housed in their separate cottage, 
under their own ‘ house-mother,’ on their 5000-acre farm. They 
are brought up as a family, guarded by maternal love till such 
time as they are old enough to leave the nest, and are then 
members of a larger family, which regards the Farm School as its 
permanent parent and home. Many thousand miles of travel 
are demanded from superintendent and visiting staff to ensure 
that Fairbridgians, when they have launched out into work on 
distant farms, are cared for, guided and protected. For the 
second plank in the platform of this model is that every child shall 
have its five years’ training, not only in the normal education 
which every Australian enjoys, but in the higher lore, which is 
intimate acquaintance with living animals, growing crops and 
methods of production. It is not enough, thought Fairbridge, 
that boys should learn the three R’s; they must add thereto, 
knowledge of tools and of husbandry. After school hours, when 
they are passing their standards, they must learn how to milk a 
cow and shoe a horse ; how to drive a cultivator and how to fell a 
tree. Very readily do they take to boxing and swimming and 
cricket ; quite as naturally do they develop a love of flowers and 
tools and trees and animals, which are made part of their regular 
routine under competent teachers. His wisdom is well proven. 
There is vast pleasure to a growing boy in being permitted to 
yoke out and drive a team of Shire horses which for weeks he has 
been allowed to groom and feed. There is real education in the 
encouragement to sow seeds for a tiny garden which shall produce 
flowers for the beautifying of life, or vegetables for its nourish- 
ment. If spare hours are spent on an estate which embraces 
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uncleared bush, meadow and tilled land, as well as rivers and 
lagoons, those hours which give nearer acquaintance with bird 
and beast and weather signs are not lost. They go to the making of 
the bushman, who in eight years’ time will be wanting to clear 
his own patch. Migration schemes which think only of the male 
sex, neglecting the universal need of helpmates, are short- 
sightedly imperfect. The family is the human unit which must 
be preserved and had in contemplation. If at this moment there 
is a 40,000 shortage of females in Queensland, be sure that it is 
detrimental to the best interests of the rising generation. Child 
emigration, on the Fairbridge model, educates more or less equal 
numbers of boys and girls, brothers and sisters not infrequently 
from the same home. Sound training in all those domestic arts 
which make for the well-being of a settler on a bush farm is given 
to Fairbridge girls; their services are by consequence in great 
request by the best families in the State. Yet it says much for the 
pastoral and ‘ Georgian’ atmosphere of the Farm School that a 
large proportion prefer life on an up-country farm to any allure- 
ments of city life. This means, among other things, that they 
are apt to marry and settle down, making a home with another 
Fairbridgian. 

In the ordinary course five years of graduated training is 
given before a boy is allowed to accept the offer of a farmer to 
payhim {1 to 25s. a week and his keep for his services. During 
this stage of apprenticeship he is adding to his experience and his 
strength. The half of his wages is banked by the superintendent, 
against the day when at twenty-one, or a little later, he may be 
anxious to embark on a venture of his own. He has then £200 
or more standing to his account, and with this capital (in addition 
to his knowledge of the country and his growing strength) he 
will be competent to clear land for himself. Possibly he will go 
into partnership with another of his Farm School mates. Not 
improbably he will be sought for by an old Fairbridgian who has 
made good and needs additional capital and labour. The family 
feeling persists, and is intensified by happy marriages in the 
church which Sir Herbert Baker has designed for the school, the 
enduring symbol of the wise altruism which has blessed their 
young career. 

True enough it is, as Mr. Stanley Bruce lately said, that this 
drop in the bucket is all too small to meet the immense problem. 
One hundred well-trained citizens a year is like two grains of sand 
on the Ninety-Miles Beach. The point is that, at the moment, 
it is the method of working which is, beyond all comparison, 
acceptable and successful. It has its special appeal in that it 
relieves the distress of children for whom no other worthy career 
appears to offer. It has the unstinted commendation of such 
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judges of modern needs as his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York, Mr. 
Amery and Mr. Stanley Bruce, who have all visited Fairbridge. 
And, as already said, it can be many times multiplied, given only 
that capital is forthcoming. For whereas Queensland and Van- 
couver would, in present economic conditions, refuse to receive 
an unlimited number of untrained migrants, they would welcome 
the establishment of schools which in five years’ time would give 
them a yearly crop of desirable recruits. Multiply this output by 
20, and a resultant feeding of the Dominions with 2000 citizens 
from the home stock, ‘ salted ’ and furnished for their task, is to 
have accomplished something worth while : a Pactolus stream of 
living gold poured out upon virgin soil. 

Marks of distinct approval and financial backing have been 
continued throughout the depression of the last five years, when 
every other aid to migration has, owing to national straits, been 
reluctantly cut off. This in itself is sufficient testimony to the 
judgment of experts on the working of the scheme. There is good 
reason to believe that the authorities would welcome, and would 
subvent in no stinted fashion, a doubling and redoubling of this 
work. When once a scheme started and pushed through initial 
stages by the enthusiasm of voluntary workers has proved that it 
can ‘ deliver the goods,’ public resources, as represented by the 
Exchequer, are in duty bound to back and extend the venture. 
It is obviously a statesmanlike policy to promote the well-being 
of those most handicapped by their want of resources. It makes 
for the healthy growth of the Empire that its extremities should 
be fed with constant supplies of young blood properly equipped 
to settle in the New World. Anything which encourages escape 
from the mesh of industrialism to a life of independent husbandry 
is on all counts desirable. 

There is a further important consideration. The persevering 
idealism of Kingsley Fairbridge, and the thorough-going charm 
of his dream as it has materialised, appeal very tellingly to the 
Georgian crusaders of our generation. If Mr. Rudyard Kipling and 
others of like insight were among the small band who gave him 
countenance and alliance in Oxford days, genuine cavaliers such 
as the late Lord Wenlock (a former Governor of Western Australia) 
have nursed. the scheme to its present success. Such leaders have 
not lacked their following of kindred devotion and ability. Good 
work, cleanly done, commands applause from the discerning. 

Six years ago a body of 150 clergy, who had each done service 
in one or other of the Dominions, meeting at Fulham Palace, 
determined to agitate for more activity and spread of information 
on overseas prospects for men of our stock. Every one of them 


knew at first hand that, in normal times, for men of energy and 
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enterprise and adaptability, chances of independence were, in the 
Dominions, at least six times as many as in the Old World. They 
decided to concentrate on St. George’s Day as the fitting Empire 
festival for promulgation of this gospel. The economic slump 
which soon followed took heart for a time from their efforts. At 
last the omens are again less unfavourable. And clear-seeing 
capitalists are waiting to finance something which beyond per- 
adventure will advantage the homeland and our Dependencies. 
The whole cause of Empire settlement will assuredly be advanced, 
and put on a stabler footing, by reinforcement of a model which 
attempts the task of the Child Emigration Society. These 
attempts have not failed. Nor is there any scheme of social 
betterment on the present horizon which offers anything more 
worthy of being championed on behalf of the weak and distressed 
by admirers of St. George. There is good hope that, within a few 
years, rich corporations like the Foundling Hospital and Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes will adopt this pattern in child welfare organisa- 
tion. It is certain that many orphanages, content at present to 
launch their wards into pursuits that often prove only dead-ends, 
will, when they have learned the success of this method, be 
anxious to learn from it and better it. So shall the Empire be 
served and the homeland helped. 
ARTHUR G. B. WEST. 
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THE PEDIGREE OF ‘ARYANISM’ 


It was announced in Berlin some months ago that Herr Rosenberg 
had been appointed to ‘ supervise the intellectual and philosophic 
schooling ’ of the National Socialist Party and of all politically 
co-ordinated associations. In view of this appointment, it is 
impossible not to attach great importance to a warning issued 
last December by Herr Rosenberg in his paper, the Vélkischer 
Beobachter. The success of any movement; he averred, was 
the signal for learned professors, erstwhile liberals, and all manner 
of glib speakers, to ascribe to it godparents and forefathers 


of their own choosing: such people continually insisted that 
everything which the Nazis preached had been said before— 
that there was nothing new, nor original, in their doctrines, which 
were only a rehash of current ideas, ‘ jumbled up together any old 
how.’ It was not for this, Germany’s new Socrates declared, that 
the pioneers of National Socialism had struggled for fourteen 
years, and Nazis must refuse indignantly the labels their discom- 
forted adversaries might seek to fasten on them. But, whilst 
refusing to acknowledge any obligations to false prophets, Nazis 
must admit their indebtedness ; they must hold in deep reverence 
the memory, teachings, and example of the three men whose 
influence on the movement was undoubtedly most great— 
Nietzsche, Wagner, and Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 

These three, although Herr Rosenberg neglected to trace their 
philosophical pedigree, derive each separately from an eclectic 
French aristocrat, without honour in his own country, but with an 
enormous reputation in Germany—Arthur de Gobineau, who has 
influenced, through his political and racial dogmas, not only Herr 
Rosenberg’s three prophets, but men as widely dissimilar as Herr 
Rosenberg himself, Count Hermann Keyserling and Herr Hitler. 
Recently both Mr. Garvin, in the Observer, and Mr. Wickham 
Steed, in his new book Hitler, Whence and Whither, have stressed 
Gobineau’s importance in the history of German political thought. 
Both rightly acclaim him as one of the originators : Mr. Steed goes 
so far as to call him the ‘ onlie Begetter ’ of the so-called Nordic 
Legend, and of what The Times, in its review of the English 

1 Nisbet, 3s. 6d. 
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translation of Herr Hitler’s Mein Kampf,* sarcastically called 
* the figment of the Aryan race.’ In his first chapter—his book 
is a reprint of lectures given last autumn at King’s College, 
London—Mr. Steed gives a brief account (a précis occupying a 
couple of pages) of Gobineau’s most important work, the Essai 
sur Vinégalité des Races Humaines, showing its influence on 
Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. But he 
fails to appreciate Gobineau’s (why will he christen him 
* Alexander,’ by the way ?) true réle. For he sees him as the 
creator of the whole series of what may be termed ‘ Aryan myths’ 
—using the word ‘ myth’ in the sense George Sorel gave it—and 
abstracts from his main thesis all its subtlety, making of it a mere 
apologia for German nationalism and for a white colour prejudice. 
Nor does Mr. Steed seem to realise the difference in emphasis, and, 
indeed, in origin, between what may be called ‘ Germanism,’ or 
‘ Teutonism,’ and true ‘ Aryanism.’ 

For ‘ Germanism ’ is as old as the Germania (or older), and has 
been a convenient tag upon which reformers have hung their 
diatribes against the decadence and immorality of their own time, 
since the days of Tacitus’s satirical pen ; whereas Aryanism dates 
only from the discoveries of the nineteenth-century Orientalists, 
who, finding in the primitive Sanskrit, Babylonian and Persian 
writings the ‘ patents of nobility,’ as it were, of the white races, 
created a new race-consciousness. Yet, psychologically, the 
instincts which produced both Germanism and Aryanism are 
much the same. As Rémusat pointed out in his review of de 
Tocqueville’s Ancien Régime in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
August 1856, the Germanic invasions, which all European nations 
suffered at one time or another, being the last of the ethno- 
graphical revolutions (the last mutation in the elements of the com- 
position of each European society), resulted in a certain basic 
inequality : the alien conquerors neither withdrew nor became 
entirely assimilated after their conquests, but formed ‘ tout ce 
qu'il y a eu d’aristocratie durable dans les sociétés du moyen dge, 
and this exclusive, easily recognisable, undigested element, most 
evident in Germany and least preponderant in France, never 
wholly accepted the Christianity or the Latinity of the peoples it 
had vanquished, and remained always fundamentally hostile to 
the cultural influence of Semitic and Mediterranean civilisation. 
This latent antagonism, which neither the medieval Church nor 
the Holy Roman Empire ever succeeded in destroying, flared up 
at the Reformation (itself the greatest protest ever voiced by the 
Germanic north against Latin Catholicism and Mediterranean 
culture as expressed by the Renaissance) and has flourished ever 
since. 

* My Struggle, by Adolf Hitler (Hurst and Blackett, 18s. 3d.) 
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The appeal to what Count Keyserling calls ‘la jewmmesse 
barbare’ and ‘le Germanisme brutal’ was used with great effect 
by such writers as Francis Hotman (in his Franco-Gallia of 1574), 
and at the hands of Montesquieu became transformed into the 
‘Noble Savage’ theory. Rousseau, and after him Mably, used 
it, and since their day it has been made by every individualist, 
every aristocrat, against the society in which, either because ‘ a 
beast or a god,’ they are misfits, and has expressed ‘ the horror of 
equality felt by demagogues throughout all the ages,’ as well 
as the protest of ‘les minorités energiques’ anxious to seize the 
power. Thus, as M. Seilléres emphasises, ‘ Aryanism owes much 
to Jean Jacques’ ; and the same theory served the Celtomanes of 
Louis XVI.’s court, such as Fabre d’Olivet, with their ‘ back to 
Charlemagne’ movement, and their ‘ mdles forts,’ and the aristo- 
crats of the post-revolutionary reaction in France, such as du 
Maistre, Bonald, and Montlosier. 

Originally, in France, a Gallican and nationalist argument, and 
almost anti-monarchist, ‘Germanism ’ served at length to glorify 
what Herr Hitler calls ‘ the eternal privilege of force and strength, 
the aristocratic principle in Nature’ against the ‘ mass and dead 
weight of numbers, who are as little conscious of being spiritually 
terrorised as of the absence of their freedom as human beings.’ 4 
It did not make its appearance in Germany until the time of the 
French revolutionary wars, which mark, as it were, the birth of 
German national consciousness. Before that time Germany was 
content to look to France for her culture and her ideas, which she 
meekly accepted at her hands: there is no doubt about the great 
influence of Racine and Corneille on Goethe, of Rousseau on 
Schiller, and of Voltaire on the eighteenth-century German 
philosophers. But the unexpected, the pathetic, result of the 
French attempt to spread their democratic evangel of liberty, 
equality and fraternity, and to carry their revolution to all the 
nations of Europe, was modern nationalism, modern race-con- 
sciousness, and the beginning of that complex of particularism 
which, in its extremist forms, we call Fascism or Nazism. 

As the waves of the French invasions receded, the first 
‘Germanist ’ patriot writers began, following hard upon the first 
‘national’ heroes, such as Koerner or Andreas Hofer. Leibniz 
was perhaps the pioneer of the nationalist writers: then came 
Herder, with his loathing of Latinity, and his conviction that 
Rome and the Renaissance were synonyms of degeneration and 
decadence ; Friedrich Jahn, the leader, under Liitzow, of the 
revolt against Napoleon ; Fichte, with his vision of an ideally 
regenerate Germany ; and, greatest of them all, Hegel, with his 

3 Vide the Considerations suv les causes de la grandeur et décadence des Romains. 

* Mein Kampf, English edition, page 23. 
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nation-idea, whose substance is the State, whose accidents the 
citizens. And in the other countries, also, the reaction against 
over-victorious democracy took the form of historical nationalism : 
in England the Anglo-Saxons attained a new popularity ; France 
witnessed the deification of her Merovingians, whilst in Italy and 
Spain, as soon as the Napoleonic plough had passed, the seeds 
sprouted @ vue d’ail. Everywhere new heroes sprang into being, 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain can write of Carlyle, in recog- 
nition of his services to the memory of Frederick of Prussia, that 
he was a ‘ Germanisch-christlicher Prophet,’ and that, as such, he 
‘belongs to no one epoch, but to the eternal spirit behind all 
times.’ 

The researches of savants such as Niebuhr, Lassen, and the 
Orientalists only added fuel to the new flame uprising of Teutonic 
conceit : the northern races, in a fine furore of historical research, 
worked off the inferiority complexes which they had acquired 
during centuries of oppression by southern and Semitic culture. 
The Aryan heroes were swiftly canonised : Darius set up in place 
of Leonidas, Zoroaster in place of Moses, Cyrus in place of David, 
and Renan, after denying in his lecture at the Collége de France 
that Europe owed anything in the political sciences, in art, in 
poetry, or in philosophy, to the ‘ Shemitic races,’ dared to lift his 
pen against the Jew whose spiritual authority had lain heavily 
across the western hemisphere for nineteen hundred years. 

Yet the supreme importance of ‘ Aryanism ’ as a theory is not 
due entirely to the discoveries of Asiatic scholars, nor to the 
reaction from equalitarian France. With the advent of economic 
Socialism and the rise of Marxism the ‘ race-view’ of history 
assumed a new prominence, taking strength and colour from the 
might of its adversary; for it is possibly the only adequate 
individualist retort to the Marxist view of mankind, and has 
certainly been the most effective until now. As such it has been 
the rallying standard of many divergent writers, thinkers, and 
politicians, until it has become to-day one of the two major 
political faiths and a basic tenet of one of the greatest national 
experiments of all time, now being worked out in Europe. 

Thus, from a reformist grumble in the eighteenth century and 
a scientific historical retort to Marx in the nineteenth century, 
‘Aryanism’ has swollen into a significant, world-important 
‘plan’; and, although it may creak every now and then a little 
ominously under the burden of implication that now weighs it 
down, on the whole it is a formidable enough rival, in spite of its 
old-world air, to modern socialistic economic theory. And the 
importance of Arthur de Gobineau lies here. His writings are, as 
it were, a watershed, in whose ‘tangled mass’ may be found 
assembled all the arguments, tendencies, and theories which either 
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before or since his day have been associated with the ‘ race-view ’ 
of human history. His was in no way a creative mind, but that 
of an untidy, argumentative historical student, as dogmatic as 
Stubbs, as impetuous as Thierry, though without the seriousness 
and thoroughness of the one or the literary and critical gifts of the 
other. Indeed, both as a thinker and writer, both in matter and 
in style, he is second-rate, confused, a palpable failure. But he 
provided a clearing-house for such a number of opinions, views, 
reactions and conjectures, all of which had important genealogies 
before he met them, and most of which, after his absorption and 
re-enunciation of them, have had still more important conse- 
quences, and have occupied such increasing spheres of influence, 
that he has attained a position of far greater importance than any- 
one, even among his greatest admirers, could have foreseen. 

Arthur de Gobineau was born in 1816 near Paris, and died in 
1882 at Turin. As a child he visited Germany, which he adored, 
and Switzerland, where he was obliged to learn Latin, Roman 
history, and mathematics, all of which were entirely uncongenial 
to him, before settling down with his father, once an officer of 
Louis XVIII.’s royal guard, in Brittany. He studied Oriental 
languages profoundly, and by the time that he came to Paris, 
aged twenty, to earn his living, was already a competent Orien- 
talist. With a little modesty or patience, Oriental research would 
doubtless have been his true vocation, but from a small clerkship 
in the gas company he passed into the post office as a translator, 
and thence into the Foreign Office, where his friend de Tocqueville 
had become Foreign Minister. When de Tocqueville resigned 
Gobineau was appointed to the French legation at Berne, and 
remained in the diplomatic service until 1877, his last post, being 
that of Minister to Sweden. It was partly in Switzerland and 
partly in Hanover that he wrote his Essai sur l’inégalité des Races 
Humaines, and there is no doubt that both his loathing for the 
democratic government of the Swiss and his passion for the 
childish pomp of the Hanoverian court influenced the book 
considerably. He wrote many other, less known, works: a 
fantastic history of Persia, an account of the pretended origins of 
his own family, a great deal of very indifferent poetry, and several 
travel books of great charm, besides a valueless study of cuneiform 
writing, and the romantic Pleiades. 

During his lifetime, as also after his death, his most fervent 
friends and admirers were Germans. De Tocqueville, it is true, 
was always fond of him, although the diametric opposition of their 
views restricted conversation to trivialities ; but it was men like 
George V. of Hanover (to whom the Essai is reverently inscribed), 
Metternich’s disciple, von Prokesch-Osten, and, towards the end 
of his life, Richard Wagner, who really sympathised with him. 
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Yet, although he never concealed his dislike of the constitutional 
government of France, nor missed an opportunity of mocking 
at the French, he had no great love for Germany. Schemann’s 
dogmatic assertion, ‘Er ist Germane, oder er ist nichts,’ is an open 
contradiction to his own contemptuous declaration, ‘ Les alle- 
mands ne sont pas d’ essence Germanique,’ and his avowed disap- 
proval of the modern German language. Nor was his Essai, when 
first published in 1855, any more warmly received in Germany 
than in France, and it was not until 1894 that Professor Ludwig 
Schemann founded, in Freiburg-in-Breisgau, the first ‘ Gobineau 
Vereinigung.’ Since that date, however, Gobineau has been very 
widely read in the Fatherland, and Mr. Steed assures us that ‘ as 
late as 1925 edition after edition of the German translations of his 
works continued to pour from the German presses.’ He had his 
disciples in France also: M. Paul Bourget, Count Paul de Leusse, 
M. Faure Biquet, and M. Vacher de Lapouge, who in 1909 
published a Cassandresque warning that Gobineau’s theories were 
becoming part of the foundations of German imperialism, and 
as such were a menace to world peace. 

In 1932, fifty years after his death, the University of Stras- 
bourg organised an exhibition of Gobineau relics, most of which 
had been bought in 1903 for a few thousand marks from Professor 
Schemann by the university library. In his address at the opening 
of the exhibition M. Henri Tronchon, spoke of the Essai as 


this strange eloquent piece of writing . . . very false . . . yet showing 
both a strange gift for assimilation, and a great wideness of outlook, an 
ability to absorb and to handle in their entirety results which many greater 
scholars only arrived at with difficulty, together with an undeniable 
brilliance of exposition and of argumentative analysis. 


The main thesis of the Essai whose ‘ exposition ’ M. Tronchon 
admires is that decadence is caused by racial rather than by moral 
degeneration. There are in the world three basic, elemental races, 
created simultaneously, not deriving one from another—Melane- 
sian, Yellow, and White—and each of these three is, by itself, 
incomplete and savage and incapable of further progress. Were 
each to remain in its natural state it would remain at a primitive 
level of development. But from the interplay of the three races 
one upon the other, from their juxtaposition, a true relationship 
of one with the other is arrived at ; and from this relationship 
arise all culture, art, and civilisation. This ‘ right relationship’ 
is one of master and slave ; the higher race must reduce the lower 
to subjection before any progress can be arrived at, and the 
contact from which all virtue springs is the domination of white 
upon black, or white upon yellow. Yet there must be no inter- 
marriage, no mingling of bloods—for that way lies corruption, 
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degeneration, and utter confusion—but rather the imposition of 
the power of the white race on the coloured, a laying on, not of 
hands, but of mailed fists: ‘in order to found a progressive 
civilisation ’—so run the actual words of the Essai—‘ the presence 
of the white race and the juxtaposition of conqueror and con- 
quered are the indispensable conditions ; the white must reduce 
the coloured to slavery.’ 

Thus for Gobineau even the white race, of which the Aryan is 
the fine fleur and the highest natural form evolved, is itself 
incapable of advance. As for yellow and black, the races tertiares, 
they can have no history, ‘ for they are savages.’ His ideal race, 
therefore, must conquer others in order to attain its own poten- 
tialities, and, when he comes to review the history of mankind, he 
always judges the value of every civilisation by the length of time 
its institutions have endured, and the area its armies have held in 
subjection, rather than by any more spiritual triumphs. With 
Aristotle, he insists on the need for a slave people, yellow or black, 
for ‘ the genius of art,’ he declares, ‘ is stranger alike to all three 
of the great types, and results only from their hymen ’ ; and again, 
‘the unfailing rule is that every society must be founded on the 
three primitive races.’ He even allows that, after a conquest, a 
little, very little, mixing of blood is permissible, even advantageous, 
although he infinitely prefers the black-white mixture to the white- 
yellow (Slavs and Celts) ; ‘ it would be inexact,’ he concedes, ‘ to 
pretend that all mixtures are evil and noxious.’ For whilst 
‘every civilisation flows from the white race, and none can exist 
without its aid, yet the source of all the arts is alien to the white, 
civilising instincts ; it is hidden in the blood of the black races,’ 
which is, he admits, ‘ une bien belle couronne’ for the subject races. 
Yet, having allowed them so much, he hastily adds that, although 
he bows low before the majesty of art, he reserves his ‘ highest ’ 
homage for ‘ more essential virtues’: the power which, in every 
instance, organised and disciplined society, gave laws and 
governed by them—in a word, made fullest use of its power of 
reason—was the white, the Aryan, element in every race. History 
springs only into being at the magic touch of the white races. 
No determining value can be attached to religion, geography or 
climate, for ‘the question of race is always preponderant : 
history only exists for the white nations.’ 

Gobineau, having brought the civilisations of the world into 
being by the ‘ magic touch’ of white upon black, or yellow, or 
brown, goes on to describe the inevitable decadence which follows 
the glorious period of conquest. By intermarriage with the sub- 
ject peoples the dominant Aryan white blood becomes absorbed 
and dispersed, and such unsavoury races as Semites, with their 
slave mentality, and Greeks, with their odious democracy—both 
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originally black races tempered by two successive waves of white 
domination—are produced. He abominates monotheism, which 
narrows the mind of man, and is an essentially ‘ hard and dry’ 
product of the Semitic genius, and agrees with Renan that it 
“closes the mind of man against every fine feeling, every rational 
research.’ Adoration is to him ‘ um respect trop excessif,’ and his 
Aryan heroes call their gods ‘ father’ and ‘ cousin,’ not Lord ; 
but worse even than monotheism is such government as prevailed 
in the Greek cities, for the squalor of whose equalitarian glomera- 
tion he can find no words strong enough : ‘ toute cette bestialité,’ 
he writes, ‘ exécrable, honteux, qui ne supposait pas I’ existence d’un 
droit inhérent a la personne du gouverné.’ Not even Herr Hitler’s 
description of parliamentary government as ‘ Eine Spottgeburt aus 
Dreck und Feuer’ is more venomous ; all Rousseau’s intolerance 
of ‘ un valet qui rechigne’ is here—all the hatred of a weak man for 
the liberty he cannot enjoy, the equality he cannot share, the 
. fraternity in which he has no part. Marathon is for him ‘ une 
échauffourée et rien de plus,’ and after the fall of the Persian empire 
there is no virtue in any people until the entry of the Teutonic 
peoples upon the scene. Only ten nations ever attained—and 
they for how brief a space !—the ‘ state of society,’ and the whole 
of the second volume of the Essai is an account of the original 
conquests and purity, followed by the decline and fall, of these 
chosen races. In his final conclusion he says that since black and 


yellow have been proved to be ‘ of no civilising value whatsoever,’ 
and that ‘ the source of all differentiation remains the prerogative 
of the white race,’ the process of evolution may be adumbrated 
as follows : 


The two inferior types of mankind, the black and the yellow races, 
provide the coarse foundation, as it were the cotton and the wool, in the 
immense tapestry that is human history, which the secondary white races 
render supple by the addition of the silk they provide, whilst the Aryan 
group, threading their finer weave through warp and woof, execute on the 
surface their brilliant masterpieces, their arabesques of silver and gold. 


With which panegyric he makes an end, lamenting, however, that 
‘ the white race, considered abstractly, has completely disappeared 
from the face of the world.’ Only the Germanic races remain as 
the world’s ultimate aristocracy, until the hour strikes when they 
in their turn will sink into the slime of ‘le celtisme jaunie et la 
rvomanité noircie.’ Indeed, already, alas, they are so far gone that 
of the Teutonic peoples England is ‘the only Aryan race,’ and 
England, since Lord Byron’s advent, is well on the way to collapse 
in the Roman mud. 

In his later books his Aryan theories suffer many changes ; 
and he even contradicts himself, not once, but many times. In 
his studies of Persian history he imposes on Iran a system 
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peculiarly like feudalism, and he makes of the basic dualism of 
the Arsacides an excuse for modern imperialism. In his genea- 
logical researches—he was consumed, as Boulainvilliers had been 
before him, by the necessity of proving the age and importance 
of his own family—he is made utterly wretched by his ‘ diable de 
lacune’ of a hundred years, and more than a hundred miles, 
between the first Goubineau, bourgeois of Bordeaux in 1568, from 
whom he legitimately can claim descent, and the last de Gournay 
of Guyenne. And in endeavouring to excuse his own descent 
from Odin and Ottar Jarl to Bordelais merchants, he makes use 
of a theory that Nietzsche and Spengler after him were to develop 
largely—that of the ‘ eternal return.’ For he considered himself 
to be a throw-back, a sport, a ‘ hark-back’ after centuries of 
degeneration, to some pure Nordic ancestor, and in his Pleiades he 
claims that all the heroes, all the worth-while people in the world 
(of which there are, in Europe, a bare three thousand), are such 
reincarnations appearing, star-clear, in our degenerate civilisation. 

In his attitude to Christianity, also, he is very modern. He 
despises both the ‘ ascetic negro’ (!) and the metissé Oriental, 
always afraid ‘ of losing God or being lost by Him.’ Christianity, 
as a slave faith, has never influenced any people for good or evil, 
and, indeed, he would whole-heartedly have endorsed Herr 
Rosenberg’s contention that ‘ the essential condition of all German 
instruction is the acknowledgment of the fact that Christianity did 
not bring us civilisation, but itself owes its enduring values to the 
Germanic character.’ 

He seems, by some curious fatality, to have incorporated into 
his works many ideas that other writers have since made famous: 
in his attitude to Rome and his affections for Etruria he fore- 
shadows D. H. Lawrence ; in his Amants de Kandahar he writes 
of triumph through death in a way which suggests both Psichari 
and Péguy, as well as Keyserling, who echoes it in his approval of 
Fascism for its ‘ principle of heroism,’ its throwing overboard of 
the aged and infirm, and its use of death—‘ the Liberals had 
forgotten the use of death.’ In Newfoundland Gobineau found 
amongst the Celts he had so lately despised his ideal of the odel 
or vicpati which he owed to Rousseau, and which has influenced 
Herr Hitler also. 

In his uncompromising respect for personality he agrees with 
Goethe that 

Héchstes Gluck der Erdenkinder 

Ist nur die Persénlichkeit 
and his heroes, Alexander VI., Cesar Borgia, and Macchiavelli, 
are ‘Faustian men’ of the stamp desired by Herr Rosenberg. 
‘ A people is constantly in need of a man,’ he wrote, ‘ who under- 
stands its will, epitomises and explains it, and leads it where it 
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should go.’ If the leader fails them, the people will resist him, 
and will leave him in order to follow one who neither fails them 
nor misleads. In order to obtain positive result there must be a 
continual exchange between the individual and the collective 
soul—the one must interpret the other. He does not care how 
brutally the hero behaves : he considers Darius to have been too 
gentle in having crucified but three thousand souls after the revolt 
of Babylon. So long as the people are kept in their place: 
that is the essential. He would have entirely approved Herr 
Rosenberg’s programme for the German Church, which will 
* little by little, in the churches handed over to it, put the fiery 
spirit, the Hero in the highest sense, in the place of the crucifixion,’ 
and also Herr Hitler’s assertion that ‘a majority can never be a 
substitute for the man.’ 

His contempt for majority rule is, indeed, if possible, greater 
even than that of the present ruler of Germany. ‘ Do you wish 
to ruin your project ? Have it carried out by a coalition: it 
requires the whole concentrated will of one single man to pro- 
duce that most difficult result : an action.’ He agreed with von 
Prokesch-Osten that after the Congress of Vienna ‘ the conferences 
ruined everything,’ and would have cried ‘ Amen ’ to Herr Hitler 
when he writes : 


The democratic control of Parliament . . . has been the principal 


cause why all our political life has been so unbelievably flooded with all 
that is most worthless. The National Socialist Party is, in its essence and 
organisation, anti-parliamentarian ; i.e., it regrets, in principle and in its 
composition, any theory of the majority vote, implying that the leader is 
degraded to being merely there to carry out the orders and opinions of 
others. 


Both Goethe and Gobineau would have found a restatement of 
their views in Herr Hitler’s further dictum : 


The movement should use every means to instil respect for personality. 

It should bear in mind that all human value lies in personality ; that every 
idea, every accomplishment, is the result of one man’s creative work. 
It was from von Prokesch-Osten that Gobineau first borrowed the 
idea that the mortality. of any society could only be caused, in the 
last instance, by corruption from within, never by the external 
action of foreign conquest. In one of his letters (their extensive 
and very interesting correspondence was published in France in 
1933) von Prokesch-Osten says : 

The death of a nation is always caused by ideas which gradually, little 
by little, kill the conservative principle, Material conquest, subjugation 
by the sword, is not necessarily death. So long as the religious idea still 
lives, in a nation or group of nations, it only needs a great man to restore 
the people and bring them triumphant again on to the scene of action. 
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This, digested by Gobineau, reappears in the Essai as ‘le hasard 
des conquétes ne saurait limiter la vie d’un peuple,’ and reappears 
again in Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s letter to Hitler of 
October 1923. ‘ Germany,’ he states, ‘was only conquered by 
herself—by German treachery from within.’ Hitler himself 
repeats the sentiment, if not the very words, on page 130 of the 
English translation of Mein Kampf: ‘ The defeats on the field 
of battle of August 1918 might have been borne with the utmost 
ease. It was not they which overthrew us. What overthrew us 
was the force which prepared for these defeats by robbing the 
nation of all political and moral instinct.’ ‘ Never in our history,’ 
he says elsewhere, on page 267, ‘ have we been conquered by the 
forces of our enemy, but rather by our own depravity and by the 
enemy in our own camp.’ 

Richard Wagner laid the foundations of Gobineau’s reputation 
in Germany. In 1881, not long after their first meeting, he 
wrote : ‘ Why have I met so late in life the only original writer 
I know of?’; and at Wahnfried Gobineau was consoled, a 
little, for being the failure he was. He never had many friends, 
and as he grew older he became less pleasant and more sour, 
having many enemies, and finally, after twenty-six years of 
married life, leaving his wife for a Countess de la Tour, or 
della Torre. But Richard and Cosima became true friends, and 
Cosima wrote to him charmingly of his Renaissance and his 
Nouvelles Asiatiques, and told him how Wagner read them aloud 
to his family, ‘ whilst pointing out the beauties,’ and of how he 
exclaimed, ‘I do not devour the Nouvelles Asiatiques because I 
enjoy slowly tasting them.’ 

In a very interesting article in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for 1896, entitled ‘ Richard Wagner et le génie frangais,’ Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain discusses Gobineau’s influence on Wagner, 
and concludes : ‘ Liszt, Louis II. of Bavaria, Heinrich von Stein 
and Gobineau are the only men who may be said to have deserved 
the title of friends of Wagner during the last years of the Master’s 
life.’ But Stein was too young to be anything but a disciple, and 
neither Liszt nor the King of Bavaria had the least influence on 
Wagner’s thought. Gobineau, on the contrary, contributed not 
a little to the definite shape taken finally by the doctrine and 
life-long ideal pursued by Wagner—‘ the dream of a possible 
regeneration for humanity by the fusion of religion and art.’ He 
goes on to point out where that influence ended ; how Gobineau 
affirmed the irremediable decadence of humanity, and was, like 
Rousseau before him and Keyserling after, a pessimist on principle, 
whereas Wagner believed in salvation through Christ : ‘ the blood 
of Christ can purify the blood even of inferior or degenerate man.’ 

Chamberlain, for all his admiration for Gobineau, shares 
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Wagner's optimism. For him, following in Herder’s faith, the 
‘Germans have a glorious future. ‘ We still have much to do,’ 
Herder had written in his Philosophy of History, ‘ whilst the other 
nations, having put forth the utmost of which they are capable, 
are sinking to their sleep’ ; and Chamberlain sees in the entrance 
of the Teutonic races into the history of the world an event of 
only slightly less importance than the entry of the Jews. For he 
does not despise the Jews, but rather admires and fears them ; 
from their earliest origins they comprehended the ideal of racial 
purity, and the salvation of the Germanic nations lies in taking 
a leaf out of their note-book ; the Germans must be no less con- 
vinced than were the Jews of their divine calling, of their mission 
as a race to regenerate mankind, and, taking their stand upon the 
oral teachings of the Aryan Christ, they must fight continually, 
as they did in the last war, for morality, right, fidelity, and faith. 
As Gobineau himself said, ‘it is given to no human race to be 
faithless to its instincts, or to abandon the path upon which 
Almighty God has set its feet.’ 

The objectives of Germany’s divine mission, dimly sensed by 
the transcendentalist Chamberlain, are detailed by Hitler : 

What we have to fight for is security for our existence and the increase 


of our race and nation, the nourishment of its children and the purity of its 
blood : freedom and independence for our Fatherland, and that our nation 


may be able to ripen to the fulfilment of the mission to which they were 
appointed by the Creator of the Universe. 


For himself, Hitler must ‘ act in the sense of the Almighty God ; 
by fighting against the Jews I am doing the Lord’s work.’ Thus 
Aryanism, at first a scholarly, almost abstract, theory, based on 
the result of scientific inquiries into the origins of the Germanic 
peoples, has become a creed as fanatical and as bellicose as that 
of the Maccabees or of Mahomet. ‘ Men who are participating in 
a great social movement,’ George Sorel says in his Principles of 
Violence, ‘ always picture their coming action as a battle in which 
their cause is certain to triumph.’ 

It was Chamberlain who converted the Kaiser—not without 
difficulty, as their correspondence on the subject of Delitsch shows 
—to the ‘ Aryan ’ view of Christianity now proclaimed ex cathedrd 
by Herr Rosenberg ; and the Kaiser’s famous letter to Hollmann 
was inspired, if not dictated, by Chamberlain, whose ‘ mystical 
imperialism ’ and faith in the conquering mission of Germany 
moved Count Keyserling to dedicate his Gefuge der Welt to 
the apostate Englishman as a ‘tribute of gratitude and pro- 
found veneration.’ Through Chamberlain, Keyserling also felt 
Gobineau’s influence : Germany, which for him is the ‘ conscience 
and laboratory of the world ’ and the predestined protagonist of 
world peace, can only be saved by winning back for herself her 
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racial purity. She has always produced, and always will produce, 
_the greatest individuals, but her masses, owing to their lack of 
humour, are destined always to be inferior to those of other 
peoples. Therefore it is essential for her to ‘ increase her capital 
of inheritance ’ by recruiting her ruling classes, not from the ranks 
of scholars as heretofore, but from a special and different set of 
men, quite alien to the masses of the people, and, as in India, 
bred for their task of dictatorship, for psychologically the 
Germans, like the Hindoos, are a caste people. The whole future 
of the world, which Renan declared to lie in the triumph of Indo- 
European genius, Keyserling places to-day in the power of ‘ brutal 
Germanism,’ as at the end of the Roman Empire. 
Herr Hitler borrows Gobineau’s race theories almost verbatim : 


There are numberless examples in history, showing with terrible 
plainness how each time Aryan blood becomes mixed with that of inferior 
peoples, the result has been the end of the culture-sustaining race. 


And again : 

All that we admire on this earth—science, art, technical skill and inven- 
tion—is the creative product of only asmall number of nations, and origin- 
ally, perhaps, of one single race. 


Again he emphasises how 

the loss of racial purity ruins the fortunes of a race for ever; it continues 
to sink lower and lower in mankind, and its consequences can never be 
expelled again from body and mind. It is the duty of the national State 
to see to it that a history of the world is eventually written in which the 
question of race occupies the most prominent position. 


From the importance of the purity of the German people 
the secondary theory of the importance of gathering into one 
nation all German-blooded or German-speaking persons derives 
inevitably, and is upheld both by Count Keyserling and Herr 
Hitler. For the former, Austria is primordially German, and 
the Anschluss was consummated before Charlemagne ; the three 
capitals of Germany, representing, as it were, the three faces of 
the primeval Teutonic Trinity, are ‘Weimar, Potsdam and 
Vienna, which together make up with some exactness the full 
richness of the German substance as it presents itself to-day.’ As 
for the latter, he insists that 


German Austria shall return to the great German motherland—but not 
for economic reasons. Common blood should belong to a common Reich. 
Not till the confines of the Reich include every single German, and are 
certain of being able to nourish him, can there be a moral right for Germany 
to acquire territory abroad. 


Even the problem of Germany’s surplus population—whose 
rights are the subject of No. 3 of Hitler’s twenty-five points, ‘ We 
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demand land and territory (colonies) for the nourishment of our 
people, and for the settling of our superfluous population ’— 
had seriously engaged Gobineau’s attention. He wrote a very 
illuminating article on the subject in La Revue de Paris as early 
as 1845. Since his day the problem has become greatly mag- 
nified, for the population of Germany increases by nearly 900,000 
annually, and, according to Herr Hitler, ‘ the sole hope of success 
for a territorial policy nowadays is to confine it to Europe.’ 

From this account, sketchy and incomplete as it is, of some 
of Arthur de Gobineau’s more sensational theories, it may be seen 
that M. Seillére’s claim that ‘ Sa destined était d’ ouvrir les voies sur 
lesquelles il ne pousse qu’une bréve reconnaissance de touriste 
amateur’ is a valid one, and that to Herr Rosenberg’s ‘ Person- 
lichkeiten, an die der National Sozialismus unmittelbar ankniipfen 
kénne’ must be added the hypersensitive, obstinate, slightly 
absurd French diplomat, who was perhaps the most passionate 
individualist of them all, and the most ‘ original ’ thinker, using 
the adjective in its Gallic sense. 

But behind Gobineau are tendencies and psychological reac- 
tions over which he had no control, and of which he was no more 
than a canaliser and interpreter. The indignation of the peoples 
trampled in the name of liberty ; the natural antipathy of the 
northern races, Gallic or German, towards their southern or 
Semitic conquerors and civilisers ; the aristocratic reaction to 
the French Revolution; the individualist retort to Marxian 
economics, and the newly awoken race-pride of the Teutons, that 
was fanned into flame by the researches of Orientalist scholars— 
all these went to make up the race-view of history which Gobineau 
expressed so fully, and which may most conveniently be called 
Aryanism. 

Since Gobineau’s day nationalism has grown apace, until 
to-day each nation considers it is holy, elect, chosen, a race apart. 
But because the Germans are a people of one idea—as Count 
Keyserling has shown in his Das Spekirum Europas—because 
there is no sacrifice they are not willing to make in order to live 
‘in Germany, with Germany, through Germany’ (Sieburg), no 
absurdity they will not countenance, now they are assured by their 
leaders that they are the salt of the earth, there is every chance that, 
as Herr Teudt’s version of the Psalms declares, the seed of Odin 
will triumph from Volga to Vistula, and carry their ‘ Aryan 
evangel ’ from Thames to Tiber, leaving their harps upon German 
oaks as they go, and bearing as their totem ‘ the Pig, the symbolic 
animal of the Germans, uncomprehended of the Jews.’ 


ANNE FREMANTLE. 





GREY OF FALLODON—NATURALIST 


Viscount GREY the statesman is likely to pass into history as one 
of the greatest Englishmen of his time: Viscount Grey the 
naturalist is a figure that is less widely known. 

It was my privilege to stay at Fallodon fairly regularly during 
recent years. It was always a pleasure to arrive at the small 
private station on the Northumbrian coast and to see, however 
early the hour might be, a familiar figure on the platform to greet 
the arriving guest, at a time when most people were still asleep, 
or, at all events, still in bed. I remember, too—and could wish 
to hear again—the cultured, well-modulated voice, with its clear 
words of friendly greeting. There was no one I knew who had 
the same quietly confident and measured step as Lord Grey. His 
poise was so fine that he could, with his sadly failing eyesight, on 
a winter day run down the ice-coated steps which led from the 
house to the bird sanctuary while his friends, gifted with full sight, 
were obliged to pick their way slowly, with extreme caution. 
That poise enabled him to land unaided on the Farne Islands 
within a year of his passing and to walk across slippery rocks 
where young seals lay. 

Long years ago St. Cuthbert lived on the Northumbrian coast 
and tamed the birds and the seals, and it was fitting that at 
Fallodon, within sight of Cuthbert’s cell on the Farne Islands, 

/snother great lover of wild creatures should have had his home. 
None who visited Fallodon could have failed to be impressed by the 
atmosphere of the place. It was a sanctuary in the inner meaning 
of the word. A benison rested upon it; the calm and kindly 
presence of one who had his home here radiated good-will, and 
especial good-will towards the living creatures which had trusted 
themselves to his care. The study window was open throughout 
the day, summer and winter—open, in order that a squirrel guest 
should enter whenever it felt inclined to do so and feed on the 
bowl of nuts that were always ready against its coming. Titmice 
flew freely about the rooms ; in the spring of 1933 a robin was in 
the habit of singing his full song perched on Lord Grey’s head. 

I do not know that it has ever been recorded how the sanc- 
tuary at Fallodon originated. This is the story as Lord Grey told 
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it to me by the glow of a cheerful wood fire one evening: In the 
year 1884 he was at Oxford, and as he was doing no work he was 
‘sent down’ for February and March. During those two months 
he founded the bird sanctuary at Fallodon. I wondered whether 
anyone else, sent down from Oxford or Cambridge, ever achieved 
so much during his period of banishment! These reminiscences 
of his Oxford days produced others. He said that in his day Lord 
Rosebery was sent down from Oxford, for the following curious 
reason. He had entered a horse for the Derby, and when the 
authorities heard of this they gave him the choice of scratching his 
horse or of being sent down. Lord Rosebery, said Lord Grey, 
chose to be sent down, but he did not win the Derby! Our talk 
on Oxford took place at the close of 1932, and Lord Grey told me 
that he had never taken his degree at Oxford. He had passed in 
every subject except that irreverently called ‘ Divvers,’ and now 
that ‘ Divvers’ had been abolished he said, half in jest: ‘ I wonder 
if it would be in order for me to take my B.A. degree, now that I 
am Chancellor and a D.C.L. of the university ?’ Throughout his 
life that sanctuary which he had founded in 1884 was to be a never- 
failing source of happiness to Lord Grey, and it was a joy to him 
to show his birds to anyone who loved them and understood them. 
Curious things sometimes happened. During a visit of a well- 
known field club to the sanctuary heavy rain began to fall, anda 
member of the club incautiously put up his umbrella with a 
sudden gesture. On the instant each duck took fright and flew 
in panic high into the sky ; nor did they return so long as daylight 
lasted. 

The sanctuary at Fallodon is chiefly a waterfowl sanctuary. 
In the grounds, and surrounded by trees, are two small ponds 
connected by a modest stream of running water. It was at the 
margin of the upper of these ponds that Lord Grey, with his 
friend Mr. Herbert, spent many hours in late spring and early 
summer taming the young broods of his ducks. It is, indeed, 
difficult to picture the birds of the place without him ; they were 
his constant friends and companions, and to the end gave him 
daily pleasure. My last morning at Fallodon I shall long remem- 
ber. It was in March 1933, and the sun shone brightly as we 
walked round to the white seat on the bank of the upper pond. 
As we walked a robin, flying confidently up to us, alighted on 
the statesman’s head and was fed on mealworms on this unusual 
perch. The robin then sang his full song, but remained standing 
on Lord Grey’s head. We then walked along the shore of the 
pond, and from the bank and from the water ducks and waterhens 
looked at us without fear in their eyes. When we had reached 
the white seat Lord Grey sat down while I stood on the path 
beside the pond a few yards from him. I had long wished to see 
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and to photograph a mandarin drake fly up and alight on his head, 
but I had never been present at the right moment. It was my 
last morning at Fallodon, and I had to leave for Scotland after 
lunch. At first no mandarins were to be seen on the water, but 
after a period of waiting a mandarin drake swam into our view, 
climbed out on to the bank, and, after looking intently at Lord 
Grey for a time and evidently working out the distance from the 
water’s edge to the figure on the seat, flew into the air and made a 
beautiful landing on Lord Grey’s head. Standing on Lord Grey’s 
head the mandarin drake began to ‘ display,’ and a little later a 
mandarin duck alighted on the seat. In quick succession two 
more mandarin drakes flew up and alighted on the back of the 
seat—one on either side of Lord Grey and at an equal distance 
from him. The picture wasa striking one. The spring sun shone 
full on the rich plumage of the mandarin drakes as they stood 
motionless as if on guard—one on the statesman’s head, one on 
either side of him. They were free of any fear or uneasiness, 
and one of the drakes actually closed his eyes and dozed for a 
brief space. All the time the friendly figure on the seat did not 
move, and the only moments when the ducks showed uneasiness 
were when the shutter of my camera clicked. 

I said to Lord Grey afterwards that only once had I seen a 
more beautiful and remarkable sight, and that was when I 
watched from my hiding-place a golden eagle sheltering her 
eaglet with her full outstretched wings from the direct rays of the 
sun. I believe that nowhere but at Fallodon could that example 
of perfect trust between wild birds and man have been seen. 

This unusual and admirable state of affairs had been achieved 
by months of patient watching in the early summer of each year. 
It is surprising how difficult it is to induce a wild bird to feed 
from the hand, and until they fed from the hand they could 
not be said to be thoroughly free of fear. This process of taming 
the birds had to be continued each year, for, however tame their 
parents may be, the ducklings in their youth are full of 
suspicions of human beings. For several hours each day in 
early June Lord Grey used to lie quietly on the bank of the 
upper pond, and the duckling broods would gradually lose their 
fear of him and in the end (this might need weeks of patient 
sympathy) would take bread from his hand. Lord Grey told 
me that once the habit of feeding from the human hand had 
been acquired it was never lost, but it was necessary that 
this habit should be acquired while the ducklings were small. 
The charm of the Fallodon waterfowl is that they are un- 
pinioned or full-winged birds and may come and go at will. 
Sometimes in the darkness of a winter night the whistle 
of the mandarins is heard miles from Fallodon, and anyone 
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watching the fast, graceful flight of these ducks can understand 
that they probably travel far between the feeding hours. The 
Fallodon ducks were (and still are) fed each morning and evening, 
Mr. Welsh, the head gardener, who is a keen naturalist, usually 
feeds the waterfowl in the morning between seven and eight 
o’clock, but when he was at home Lord Grey always gave the 
evening feed, which was at sunset. 

I often sat with Lord Grey on the seat beneath the old larch 
where the waterfowl were fed. It was a unique experience to 
sit literally surrounded by ducks of many kinds, There was the 
old eider drake who, after a long life of twenty-one years, would 
persist in courting the mallard ducks, whose rightful mates looked 
upon the old fellow’s love-making with amused tolerance. There 
were wild shovellers (this was perhaps Lord Grey’s greatest 
triumph) which had not been reared at Fallodon, but which had 
flown south at the approach of winter—perhaps from some 
remote loch in Scotland—to the sanctuary. Each autumn 
during recent years a varying number of wild shovellers arrived 
at Fallodon, and in a few days became so tame that they fed 
fearlessly on the grain thrown to them between Lord Grey’s 
feet. This winter (1933-34) they are present in greater numbers 
than ever. I noticed that these shovellers paid no heed when a 
shower of scattered grain fell upon them, and I thought how 
remarkable it was that a wild-bred bird should permit such a 
liberty. It was a remarkable tribute to the unique atmosphere 
of the place. 

But perhaps the tamest waterfowl at Fallodon are the tufted 
ducks. These fought to take bread from Lord Grey’s hand, and 
if he did not give them their bread promptly they would tug at 
his shoe-laces and stockings to attract his attention. At the 
evening feed wood ducks sometimes flew on to Lord Grey’s head, 
and I once photographed a wood duck being fed by him as she 
crouched on his soft hat. Although ideal relations had been 
established. between man and the wild creatures of the Fallodon 
sanctuary, I recall two incidents which showed that the birds had 
lost nothing of their fear of possible enemies. One evening Lord 
Grey and I were seated beneath the larch, and the ducks were 
feeding fearlessly around us, when a blackbird flew overhead, and 
as he passed uttered his well-known chuckle of alarm. In a 
moment every duck flew into the air in panic and settled on the 
water, where they felt more secure. They believed that the 
blackbird had warned them of approaching danger, and perhaps 
the old blackbird chuckled to himself (this time in mirth) as he 
saw how successful his little trick had been. One morning I was 
feeding the waterfowl when they scattered and alighted in a small 
area of ice-free water in the middle of the lower pond. I knew I 
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had done nothing to alarm them and was at a loss to understand 
their behaviour, when, looking up, I saw a heron planing down 
towards the pond. Herons are not often seen on the Fallodon 
ponds, and the ducks had mistaken this great bird soaring in 
menacingly upon them for a large hawk or eagle, and had wisely 
flown on to the friendly water. One evening when Lord Grey and 
I were on the seat feeding the birds I noticed that the supply of 
bread in my basket was getting low, and thoughtlessly gave the 
basket a slight shake the better to expose the remaining pieces of 
bread. The slight noise I made was sufficient to send all the ducks 
on the wing in alarm. 

Those who have read Lord Grey’s books realise his knowledge 
and love of birds. To the world his Twenty-five Years was his 
most important work, but when he himself spoke of ‘ my book’ 
he meant The Charm of Birds. Shortly before his death he was 
speaking about people who would talk their own particular ‘ shop’ 
regardless of the feelings of their listeners, and he said: ‘ They 
ought to stop themselves ; they should not allow themselves to 
talk much of their own special interests regardless of the possible 
feelings of other people. It is hard work for me, but I do de- 
liberately refrain from talking of my special joy in life, unless I 
know that people share my feelings—I mean birds, of course.’ . 
His sister, Mrs. Graves, told me that when her son was killed in 
the war Lord Grey wrote to a friend of hers: ‘It is difficult in 
these dark days not to become disheartened and discouraged. I 
find that what helps me most is watching the stability of Nature 
and the orderly procession of the seasons.’ 

It was on Lord Grey’s advice that Arthur Balfour, who was 
Prime Minister at the time, gave that distinguished writer and 
naturalist the late W. H. Hudson a pension from the Civil List, and 
Lord Grey told me that Hudson was so punctilious that when his 
circumstances were a trifle easier he wrote to say that he should 
like the pension discontinued. Lord Grey once said to me: ‘I 
do not know if Hudson would have approved of my ducks. I 
don’t think he would. He would have said I was interfering with 
wild nature.’ 

As an angler Lord Grey was unsurpassed. His book Fly- 
Fishing is a classic, and he was equally skilled with a salmon or a 
trout rod. Of an evening at Fallodon, in the cheerful warmth of 
a glowing wood fire, Lord Grey would renew his youth as he 
recalled happy days spent on Highland rivers and on the chalk 
streams of Hampshire. He told me that a swift twice the same 
evening picked up his dry-fly after his cast and dropped it a little 
distance from the large trout the angler had been carefully casting 
over. He sometimes said he thought of writing another book ; 
‘but to write a book one must feel happy.’ The partial loss of 
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his sight during the last ten years of his life was a greater trial to 
him than was generally realised. ‘I have lived too long,’ he said 
tome when he returned from the memorial service for Lord Balfour 
at Westminster Abbey. He once said to me that it was a living 
death to see no longer clearly his beloved birds and the countryside 
he knew so well. 

The great poets were a solace to Lord Grey during the years 
when his sight became slowly worse. It was while we were 
walking beside the lower of the two ponds at Fallodon on a sweet- 
perfumed morning of spring after a night of rain that Lord Grey 
profoundly impressed me by a few words he spoke on his knows 
ledge of poetry. He had quoted to me some verses of Words- 
worth (I think, his favourite poet) on the beauty of a spring 
morning after rain, and when I remarked on the excellence of his 
memory he replied: ‘My memory is not good. Do you know 
how I am able to quote those verses so easily ? For the last forty 
years I have made a habit of repeating them to myself at least 
once a month, and sometimes more often.’ The last time I 
stayed at Fallodon Lord Grey was discussing Wordsworth’s 
Prelude. He said he did not think it was generally known that 
Wordsworth snared woodcock in his youth, and quoted these 
lines : 

Ere I had told 
Ten birth-days, when among the mountain slopes 
Frost, and the breath of frosty wind, had snapped 
The last autumnal crocus, ’twas my joy 
With store of springes o’er my shoulder hung 
To range the open heights where woodcocks run 
Along the smooth green turf. 


On a spring afternoon Lord Grey took me over to an old beech 
tree, and said that one day he intended placing some lines from 
Gray’s Elegy on the tree ; the lines were : 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreaths its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Each day was full of interest at Fallodon. We visited the 
old sequoia after dark to see whether we could find (though we 
were never successful in doing this) tree creepers at home in the 
small roosting hollows in the rough red bark of that tree. Many 
robins came to be fed, perching fearlessly on the hand; that 
early nester the Chile pintail might be seen on her nest amongst 
the withered fern beneath the trees in mid-March. Blackbirds 
sang from the bushes beside the ponds, and one day Lord Grey 
spoke to me of his walk in the New Forest with the late President 
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Theodore Roosevelt. He said that the President was deeply 
impressed by the blackbird’s song, and said to him: ‘ You as 
a mation do not make enough of the song of the blackbird.’ 
Lord Grey said that he was much struck by President Roosevelt’s 
knowledge of British birds, and that once he was told a bird’s 
song he was able to identify it without any further help. Some 
years ago Lord Grey said to me that he had heard most bird 
songs, but he had never heard the greenshank sing, Now, the 
song of the greenshank is one of the most beautiful—perhaps 
the most beautiful—wild songs I know, and the singer sometimes 
remains in the air for a full half-hour uttering his flute-like song 
all that time without ceasing. My wife and I were at that time 
living near Aviemore, in the heart of greenshank country, and I 
said that if he came to Aviemore he would have a good oppor- 
tunity of hearing the greenshank sing. I have always been 
sorry that this visit did not take place, and that Lord Grey 
never heard the beautiful and inspiring song of the rare, elusive 
greenshank high above the pine trees of the old Caledonian forest. 

Like his birds, Lord Grey was happy during rain. One 
March day I arrived at Fallodon on a morning of soft rain follow- 
ing on weeks of dry, hard weather. My host then took me up 
to the top of the house, to the rainwater cisterns, and Lord Grey 
stooped down and, after listening long and intently to the rain- 
water trickling into the tanks, said to me: ‘I think I should 
have lived.in the west—perhaps in Skye, where you never suffer 
from want of rain. There is nothing I hate so much as drought.’ 
Sometimes he would say of late years: ‘ My quarry pool is six 
inches (or nine inches or a foot, according to the duration of the 
dry weather) below its usual level ; that is not right.’ When his 
sister half-jokingly replied that they should be thankful for the 
fine weather he would say: ‘No, it is not right; I am never 
happy when my quarry pool is low.’ Between the quarry pool, 
with its large, fat trout and its banks a delicate pink in spring 
with the blossom of the flowering currant, and the house of 
Fallodon, the main London and North-Eastern line to Scotland 
passes. We used sometimes to watch the north express rush past 
the level-crossing gates at frightful speed, and Lord Grey told 
me that his brother and he used to time the expresses over that 
particular stretch of line going north, and that they regularly 
travelled at a speed of seventy-five miles an hour. 

But even to the end Lord Grey put his work first, and 
very few people knew what it cost him to prepare one of those 
speeches, or addresses, which were read all over the English- 
speaking world. His strength of mind was shown in his reading, 
almost up to the last, the first ‘ leader’ in The Times each morn- 
ing. He told me (this was, I think, two years before his death) 
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that his sight was then so impaired that it took him three- 
quarters of an hour to read the article. Right up to the end of 
his life his public duties took him much to London, and he told 
me that on the arrival of his train at King’s Cross at about half 
past six in the morning he had The Times brought to him in his 
sleeping-berth, and very slowly read the leading article before he 
left the train. How he escaped being run down by London 
traffic was always a wonder to his friends, for he had no private 
car in London, and often walked rather than take a taxi. 

I believe Lord Grey was one of the very few European states- 
men (of whom Lord Curzon was another) who never wrote, or 
sent, a typewritten letter; during his Foreign Secretaryship his 
friends received from him letters always written by his own hand, 
and even when he was almost blind he would sit down at his 
desk and, bending painfully over his sheet of notepaper, would 
write a letter. Sometimes he would say: ‘Can you read this 

. address?’ Once he said a trifle sadly: ‘ I had a letter returned 
to me not long ago because the address was illegible.’ He did 
not take readily to new inventions. Up to a comparatively 
short time before his death he had no motor car, and preferred 
to ride a push-bicycle. The telephone he mistrusted, and he 
used to say: ‘I never can use it; it is a most unsatisfactory 
instrument, and is always out of order when you wish to use it.’ 
The wireless set at Fallodon enabled him to keep in touch with 
public affairs and the news of the world. I recall one night— 
I think it was in the spring of 1930—when Lord Grey and 
I heard Lloyd George deliver an important speech, and as 
the clear, impassioned tones of the great orator sounded in the 
loud-speaker I could not help glancing from time to time at the 
motionless figure of Lord Grey as, seated in his chair, he listened 
to one with whom he had at one time been closely associated. 
I think that, even after all had passed to estrange them, Lord 
Grey had a kindly thought for Mr. Lloyd George because of 
their common interest in the tame Fallodon squirrels. 

Lord Grey talked sometimes of the great political figures of 
the past and the present age. He told me that Balfour had long 
ago a feeling that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was destined for great 
things. He was so sparing of his praise that one evening I was 
surprised when he said: ‘ The nicest man I ever met in my life 
was John William Pease, and the bravest man was Howard 
Pease’; and I thought that this was a fine tribute to two well- 
known Northumbrians. 

The last expedition I made with Lord Grey was on Boxing 
Day, 1932, when we sailed out to the Farne Islands to see the 
young seals. His sight was then very bad, and climbing about 
the seaweed-covered rocks was tiring for him, yet he would not 
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be helped, and I think that, although he could not see the birds, 
and could with difficulty see the young seals that lay groaning 
on the rocks a few yards from him, he was happy to be on the 
low islands which he remembered in happier days. 

Therewas no one sobeloved bythe humble folk of Northumber- 
land as Lord Grey, or, as they preferred to call him, ‘ Sir Edward.’ 
That affection was brought home to me on the day when we 
crossed to the Farnes, The fisherman who owned the boat told 
me as we were returning that forty-five years before, when he 
was a small boy, he and his mother were walking along the hard 
road towards Sea Houses, the small fishing village where they 
lived. A dog-cart passed them, then stopped, and they saw that 
a lady and gentleman were seated in it. The gentleman asked 
them if they would like a lift. Afterwards he asked his mother 
who those people were, and she replied : ‘ Sir Edward and Lady 
Grey.” The incident had remained in the fisherman’s mind all 
his life, but he had never had an opportunity of speaking to 
Lord Grey until then. I remember him saying: ‘ We think a 
terrible lot of Lord Grey in Northumberland.’ 

The sanctuary at Fallodon remains. Each morning and 
evening the birds are fed. Everything is as the beloved owner 
left it. Robins come to feed from the hand, and now a blackbird 
has joined them. But he who, like St. Francis of old, was the 
presiding genius of the place is gone. Surely his spirit has passed 
unharmed through what we call death, and is happy. During 
those last sad days when his body lay unconscious upon that 
quiet bed at Fallodon I pictured his spirit going out across. the 
moonlit sky through the beauty of the heavens. He already 
knew the great beauty, the splendour of truth and goodness, 
which we here can grasp but imperfectly, and at long intervals. 


SETON GORDON. 
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AIMS AND OBJECTS. 1849 
A Paace PLay 


In his private apariment at Buckingham Palace, PRINCE ALBERT 
sits writing : his back is to the door. The QUEEN enters, and, 
moving softly across the room, stands behind him. Very 
fondly she feasts her eyes on the top of his head, which is grow- 
ing prematurely bald. He continues to write, unconscious of 
her presence. 

THE QUEEN. Albert, leave off writing !_ I want to talk to 
you. 

ALBERT. [Laying down his pen.] Yes, Weibchen ; what is it ? 

THE QUEEN. Albert. . . . You do love me, don’t you ? 

ALBERT. My Dear, have you any doubt ? 

THe QUEEN. No; but say it! 

ALBERT. [Kindly, but without fervour.| I love you. 

THE QUEEN. Say it again—and again ! 

ALBERT. Certainly, my Dear, if you wish. . . . I love you 

. . Llove you . . . I love you. . . . Isn’t that enough ? 

THE QUEEN. I was waiting to see how long you would be able 
to go on. 

ALBERT. Saying what is so unnecessary ? 

THE QUEEN. Not unnecessary to me, Albert. For I shall 
never be quite sure that it will always be so. 

ALBERT. Why not? 

THE QUEEN. Because you are so much above me—in every- 
thing but rank. And that I am not allowed to alter. Every time 
I speak about making you King Consort, my Ministers won’t 
hear of it. 

' ALBERT. Does it matter ? 

THE QUEEN. You know it matters, Albert. It means that to 
them you are still only just a foreign Prince, who has come to 
marry me, and give me children. 

ALBERT. We must be patient, my Dear. 

THE QUEEN. Patient! Have we not been patient for ten 
years? Iam sick of being patient! I would like to go and tell 
them that, if they do not make you Prince, or King Consort, I 
shall resign! That would make them do it, Albert ! 
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AtBERT. Yes, Frauchen, perhaps. But you must not do it. 

THE QUEEN. Why not, when I love you so much—when you 
are everything to me, and so much wiser, that I know it is really 
you that ought to be King ? 

ALBERT. Because, Dearest, when I came here—when I 
accepted what you offered me—you were not able to offer me 
that ; and I knew it. What they do not want now, I knew that 
they would never want. I accepted, not only the greatness of 
the honour, but its limitations. Therefore, Dearest, that is 
why. 

THe QUEEN. But, Albert, so much has happened since then. 
My children are your children ; some day Bertie will be King. 
How can they still go on thinking of you as a foreigner, after all 
that ? 

ALBERT. But they will, Weibchen ; and nothing that we can 
do will change them—nothing ! 

THE QUEEN. And yet, Albert, now that you are always with 
me when I see my Ministers—advising, directing, deciding—they 
must know that it is your reign as much as mine. Yet still they 
will not let you be even Prince Consort only Prince Albert ! 
And you—you seem not to mind! . 

ALBERT. Now, that surprises me. Have I acted my part so 
well? I suppose I ought to be glad. 

THE QUEEN. You do mind ? 

ALBERT. I mind very much. I have your love, your trust ; 
but here I am still in exile, and shall be—to the day of my death. 

THE QUEEN. Oh, don’t say it, Dearest ; don’t say it! You 
mustn’t die—before I do. 

ALBERT. But I shall, Weibchen; only—not yet. And 
listen! Here is something that shall a little console you. When 
that happens, they will no longer have to be suspicious, or afraid 
of me. They will not trouble to think of me as a foreigner when 
I am dead. Only till then. . . . But no, no, you must not look 
so sad! Here is something more practically important which 
concerns us wow. I have some plans to show you. See! 

[He takes up, and spreads out for inspection, some large 
sheets of paper. | 

THE QUEEN. What are these, Albert ? 

ALBERT. The designs for the building of the Great Exhibition, 
which the Royal Commission has accepted—if you agree. Mr. 
Joseph Paxton, the architect, has had a wonderful idea for it— 
quite new. It is to be all of glass. 

THE QUEEN. Of glass, Albert? But won’t it break ? 

ALBERT. Not if it is put into a frame—a metal frame, like 
a window. But this will be a// window: not a solid wall any- 


1 The title of ‘ Prince Consort’ was not granted him till 1857. 
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where. Look at it well; for this, perhaps, is what modern 
architecture is going to be. 

THE QUEEN. Oh, how beautiful, and how wonderful! All 
glass! How it will light up when the sun shines on it ! 

ALBERT. Yes. ... If all goes well, it may become the 
symbol of your reign, my Dear; and of England leading the 
world to peace. 

THE QuEEN. And when it does, then it will be your doing, 
Albert. [Then, as she examines the design.) Oh, yes; I am 
beginning to see it now. It will be far more beautiful than St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, I’m sure—glass being so much more beautiful 
than stone. And so original ! 

ALBERT. Yes; and so suitable for the purpose. That is 
what makes it so beautiful. And it will not take so long to build, 
either. 

THE QUEEN. Where is it going to be ? 

ALBERT. In Hyde Park, if you will agree. To be in a Royal 
Park, it must first have your permission. You approve ? 

THE QUEEN. Ofcourse! I think it is going to be the most 
wonderful building in the world—yes, and the most beautiful: a 
Crystal Palace! And the Exhibition itself will be one of the most 
wonderful things in history ; and the invention and planning of 
it all yours! I have always wanted this country to be as great 
in the Arts as in Industry and Commerce, and now it is going to be— 
thanks to you! Oh, if only my people could know what you are 
doing for them, how happy we should be ! 

ALBERT. We will still be as happy as we can, Weibchen ; 
and perhaps some day more shall come of it. And, talking about 
Art, my Dear, is it not time that you gave Mr. Edwin Landseer 
some kind of a title ? 

THE QUEEN. [Doubifully.] A title? 

ALBERT. Yes. He is a great painter—especially of dogs, 
which you are so fond of. And now that he has also done his 
great picture of the Duke’s visit last year to the Field of Waterloo, 
would it not be well to make him a Baronet, or a Knight ? 

THE QUEEN. Oh, not a Baronet, Albert !—that would be too 
much. Mr. Landseer is not a man of any Family; he only 
comes from the people. 

ALBERT. Well, make him a Knight, then. 

THE QUEEN. I don’t want to do anything unusual, Albert. 
Titles mustn’t be made too cheap. Till now it is only Presidents 
of the Academy, or Painters by Royal Appointment, who have 
received titles; and I don’t think Mr. Landseer will ever be 
President. Mr. Eastlake, I am told, is almost certain to be the 
next. 

ALBERT. But Mr. Landseer is quite as great an artist, my 
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Dear, as any who have previously received titles. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence himself was only the son of a village innkeeper. So 
don’t you think that you might ? 

THE QUEEN. Why, yes; that does make a difference, of 
course—other artists of less merit having received the same 
honour. 

ALBERT. And, do you not think, my Dear, that we might, 
at the same time, buy one of his pictures ? 

THE QUEEN. Oh, yes; but not a large one, for I do not think 
that we could find room for it. 

ALBERT. I think room could be found. And there was one 
at the Academy this year, which, I remember, you liked. May I 
buy it for you ? 

THE QUEEN. Yes, Albert, if you like it also. But remember, 
when we do a painter the great honour of buying one of his 
pictures, we only pay a certain price for it—thirty pounds, I 
think. But General Grey is sure to know; he will tell you. 
Yes, I am almost sure that it is thirty pounds. 

ALBERT. Ah! a very good arrangement. Had I known that 
before, I might by now have made quite a collection for you of 
other artists—of Academicians, I mean. 

THE QUEEN. Oh, no, Albert, dear, we mustn’t make ourselves 
cheap: that would never do! You see, it is such an advantage 
to an artist to have a commission from Us. When we sat to 
Winterhalter, it got him quite a lot of other commissions. He 
stayed in England more than a year. 

ALBERT. Ah! very satisfactory—very improving to the 
English taste ! 

THE QUEEN. So I don’t think we ought to buy from more 
than one artist at a time. One in four or five years is quite 
enough, I think—except, of course, when we have to sit for our 
portraits. But Mr. Landseer is certainly my favourite painter— 
his subjects so appeal to me. 

ALBERT. Yes; what a pity we cannot sit to him as a family 
group of his favourite species—‘ Queenie, Prince, and their Six 
Puppies.’ 

THE QUEEN. [Rather shocked.| Oh, Albert, dear! 

ALBERT. I was only laughing, my Love. But, speaking of 
the family reminds me that I have something now much more 
serious to talk about. Our son, Bertie, is now eight years old. 

THE QUEEN. Oh, not yet, Darling! 

ALBERT. He will be in November; and it is quite time for 
his real education to begin. As some day he will have to be 
King, we must no longer think of him as a child. 

THE QUEEN. Isn’t it too soon—too early ? 

ALBERT. Had you not to be Queen rather sooner than you 
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might have wished, my Dear? But for it you had been trained. 
We must not be afraid to face the fact that it might happen to 
him also. So for that we must be prepared. 

THE QUEEN. Oh, yes; of course you are right, Albert—for 
he has not yet learned nearly as much as I had done when I was 
his age. 

ALBERT. So have I found out. We must make a change; 
he must not have « governess any more—he must have tutors, 
He must learn history, and languages, and how to write and spell 
correctly in all of them ; also about politics, and the making of 
the English laws and Constitution. 

THE QUEEN. Yes; of course, that is important. 

ALBERT. So I have, this week, been drawing up a scheme—a 
schedule—of the work he must do. To begin with—till he is ten 
—his lessons will be only eight hours a day ; when he is ten, they 
must be more. 

- THe QueEN. How many tutors ought he to have, do you 
think, Albert ? 

ALBERT. He must have an English tutor, of course, so as not 
to have a foreign accent ; also a French and a German master— 
each of them three times a week. He must learn, also, to dance 
well, and to draw just a little ; and every day he must drill, and 
he must ride. Also, he must’ be taught the art of conversation ; 
his manners he will get, let us hope, from us. I do not think he 
need have a chaplain yet—perhaps not till he is twelve ; but he 
must have religious instruction every day. You see, my Dear, 
we have to make of him a really good man, with a taste for serious 
things—what your English kings have so seldom been. The only 
one in the last five reigns, who was good at all, went mad. It 
was a pity. Your Uncle George was not at all what he ought to 
have been—not at all ! 

THE QUEEN. Poor Uncle George! I can just remember him 
picking me up and kissing me ; and I noticed how fat he was, and 
how he smelt of brandy. But he was quite nice and kind to me; 
so, please, don’t say anything against him now that he is dead. 

ALBERT. No; for it is not necessary. But I am glad, my 
Dear, that you did not wish to have any of your children named 
after him. 

THE QUEEN. But George is a very popular English name, 
Albert—St. George being our Patron Saint : you mustn’t forget 
that ! 

ALBERT. No; and some day perhaps—with our grandchildren 
— it will be safe for the name to be used again. But not yet. It 
will not be the name of the next King, at any rate. 

THE QUEEN. No; that will be ‘ Albert Edward.’ 

ALBERT, Why not Edward the Seventh ? 
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THE QUEEN. Because, Albert, I intend that my people shall 
some day recognise what they owe to you ; and that will do it. 

ALBERT. Then why not Albert alone ? 

THE QUEEN. Oh, no, Dearest; that I could never allow! 
If he could be called ‘Albert the Second ’—yes! But Albert 
alone—just as if no other Albert had come first—would be an act 
of disrespect to you, not to be thought of ! 

ALBERT. Perhaps it is a matter we shall not be allowed to 
decide, Weibchen. : 

THE QUEEN. But I mean to! Oh, Albert, I do wish Bertie 
had Vicky’s brains! She is going to be so clever ; and I’m afraid 
he is not going to be. 

ALBERT. We must make his brain to grow like his body. It 
can be done; it is only a matter of proper education. That is 
why I have already drawn up this scheme, so as to begin in good 
time. 

THE QUEEN. [Who is now standing by the window.] Look, 
Albert! There he is, in the garden, playing with Vicky. How 
prettily he moves; and how fond they are of each other! 
Look ! 

[She turns towards the PRINCE, who now also looks out. 
Suddenly he taps angrily on the glass, then opens the 
window, and calls.) 

ALBERT. Ah! Do not do that! Come in here, Bertie, at 
once | 

THE QUEEN. What did he do? 

ALBERT. What he must be taught not to do. You did not 
see ? 

THE QUEEN. No. 

ALBERT. An! it is quite time that we began to give him a real 
education, and a real training in how to behave. He must learn 
discipline. 

[The door opens. Very timidly, fearful of the scolding that 
awaits him, the little PRINCE OF WALES creeps into the 
room, and stands holding the door.| 

ALBERT. Come in! Come in! What were you doing? 

THE PRINCE. Only playing, Papa. 

ALBERT. Playing! I saw you throw a handful of gravel at 
your sister. 

Prince. Only for fun. She didn’t mind. 

ALBERT. You are not to doit! If the gravel had gone into 
her eyes, it would have blinded her. 

Prince. [His voice breaking.| I didn’t throw it at her face, 
Papa |! 

ALBERT. It might have hit her face. 

PRINCE. [Weeping.] But it didn’t ! 
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ALBERT. Don’t answer! Go up to your room ! 
[The culprit retires weeping.] 
ALBERT. [Loudly. ] And shut the door after you ! 
[The door is shut.] 
THE QUEEN. I’m afraid he’s going to be difficult, Albert, | 
ALBERT. Children always are difficult, till you make 
understand what you mean them to be, and whom they have 
obey. . . . Patience, my Dear, patience! It will take time ; and 
it will not always be easy, or pleasant. But it has to be done, — 
[And on those excellent intentions the curtain now fells) 
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